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THE WEEK. 





HomME politics this week have 
been absolutely quiescent, un- 
less we are to class under that 
heading the proceedings of the 
Trade Union Congress at Bristol. The approaching 
bye-election at Darlington, however, will no doubt 
stir up the North, and should prove a very interest- 
ing contest. The Trade Union Congress has, for the 
most part, touched very little on the more pressing 
issues of party politics, though the very qualified 
gratitude manifested for the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act by the new President, and the suspension 
of judgment called for by the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the Congress, indicate that the Act has done 
the Tory party very little good in working-class con- 
stituencies. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


EVER since the change in the method of voting at 
the Congress some years ago, that body has turned 
back from speculative Socialism to practical life, and 
even the election of an avowed Socialist to the 
Presidency this year has not altered this disposition. 
Most of the President's address, if we cared to 
adopt an ugly foreign word, might be classed as 


- possibilist, and though we disagree profoundly with 


much of it, there is much which is part of current 
Liberalism. We cannot share his satisfaction at the 
damage done by the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
to the great Friendly Societies, or at the indirect im- 
pulse given to the cause of Old Age Pensions by the 
fact (if it be a fact) that the Act tends to discourage 
the employment of men who are past their 
prime. To throw elderly men on the rates, and so 
shame society into finding some means of maintain- 
ing them otherwise than as paupers, strikes us as 
an eminently undesirable way of attaining an un- 
doubtedly desirable end. Nor can we see that the 
Factory Acts afford any ground for claiming that 
the worker shall be maintained in sickness by the 
State. The Factory Acts are not intended to 
maintain the productivity of labour, but to check 
breaches of the worker's right to protection for his 
life and health. The “trend of society towards 
Collectivism” is at best a very partial trend, and 
the resultant Collectivism will perhaps be as great 
a caricature of the Socialist ideal as the Concert of 
Europe is of the Federation of the World. 


On the other hand, we cordially endorse Mr. 
O’Grady's demand for the abolition of the half-time 
system, which still remains one of the unfulfilled 
promises called out by the Berlin Labour Conference 








of 1890. But there the remedy is not, as he thinks, 
with the workers of Lancashire, some of whom 
are among the gravest offenders, but with the 
Legislature and the Ministry. And we are glad to 
see that he retains a belief in political machinery 
and a programme of electoral reform most of 
which Liberals generally accept. If “Labour” is to 
stand apart from party politics, it would be 
only logical to add proportional representation on 
the plan of the ingenious Mr. Hare. Experience, 
however, indicates that, whether in England or in 
America or in the Australian colonies, Labour cannot 
do much so long as it stands alone. It may defeat 
its best friends, but the result is not to its advantage. 


THE question of Trade Federation, which is the 
most important of the questions before the present 
Congress, is to be dealt with at a special Congress in 
January next. It seems to be regarded in some 
quarters with an alarm which we find it impossible 
to share. The attempt was made once in the early 
history of Trade Unionism, and failed; but we do 
not hesitate to say we should welcome its success, 
The “ general strike” which it theoretically renders 
possible is a mere bogey. The threat of it in Bel- 
gium once produced important results, but they 
were political, and highly desirable: they were not 
economic. Besides, with organisation comeg re- 
sponsibility and caution. 





THE South Wales strike is at anend. The men 
have given way, after an indirect concession by the 
masters of part of the substance of their demands. 
The sliding scale of wages, indeed, to which they 
were adverse, is restored; but there is to be an 
immediate advance of five per cent., and a four 
years’ term during which the scale will be in force. 
Should the wages fall to less than one-eighth above 
the standard of 1879, the workmen may give six 
months’ notice — counting from the first day of 
the following January or July—to terminate the 
agreement; in other words, its “ultimate sanction” 
is still a strike. The decision of the workmen 
coincided with a recommendation by the Trade 
Union Congress to keep up their resistance; but the 
strike ought never to have been undertaken at all. 
Had there been proper organisation among the men, 
it probably would either not have been begun or it 
would have been settled long ago. It has emphasised 
two truths familiar to observers of labour disputes: 
One, that emphasised by Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb, 
that primary democracy is incompetent here, as in the 
larger sphere of politics; another, that the men, in a 
struggle in which the first condition of their success 
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is public sympathy, have no idea of presenting their 
case effectively. 


Tue Bishop of Winchester’s letter in Monday's 
Times makes it clear that the uncompromising 
opponents of “occasional services” are mixing up 
two very different things. New forms of service, 
for festivals not recognised in the Anglican Calendar 
—or, for that matter, for the “black letter days” 
which are recognised—undoubtedly involve a return 
to the pre-Reformation system of various “ uses” 
which is condemned in the preface to the Prayer 
Book. These, no doubt, are a violation of the spirit 
of the Act of Uniformity; and it is satisfactory to 
learn that the supposed sanction of them in a case 
at Highgate by the Bishop of London rested on a mis- 
apprehension. But mission serviees, services for Sun- 
day-school children, for Friendly Societies’ annual 
festivals, and the like, are a natural corollary of that 
adaptability of the Church to the needs of national 
life which such efforts are now made to promote, and 
which was so conspicuously absent from the passing 
of the Act until our own day. And, though appar- 
ently prohibited by the letter of the latest Act of 
Uniformity (1872), the Bishop finds a way out in the 
ancient custom of using the churches for other pur- 
poses than the regular services. Historians have 
reproached the Church of England with its utter 
inability to devise new offices of devotion ; and, for 
special occasions, it is eminently desirable that 
opportunity should be given it of removing that 
reproach. Offices distinctly mnon-Anglican are 
another matter. 


Sir EDWARD RUSSELL’s admirable address at the 
annual meeting of the Institute of Journalists at 
Nottingham dwelt, in particular, on the duty of the 
journalist to Society and of Society towards the 
journalist. The tremendous sentences lately imposed 
on the Extreme Radical journalists in Italy—sen- 
tences which, we trust, will be cut short by an 
amnesty long before they have been worked out, 
as in the recent case of De Felice and the older 
case of Nicotera—caused him to point out that jour- 
nalists had duties, and were bound to criticise, even 
in times of public danger. Military tribunals, unfor- 
tunately, are not likely to take this view ; but the sole 
alternative is that secret agitation in which Italians, 
of all people, are most proficient. The Italian 
Radical papers are now reappearing: at home Sir 
Edward Russell had to note various encroachments 
on the liberty of journalism. Not only has the law 
of libel not been relaxed—though the practice of 
certain solicitors in bringing speculative actions 
against newspapers and sharing the damages with 
their clients has been brought before the Incor- 
porated Law Society—but dramatic criticism has 
been seriously restricted by the decision in the case 
in which the Birmingham Daily Post was defendant. 
Freedom of speech and outspokenness is a leading 
characteristic of Englishmen (according to Dr. 
Creighton) and of Athenians (according to Thucy- 
dides) alike, and the journalist is its special exponent. 
To fail to recognise his function, and to regard him, 
as Sir Edward Russell put it, as though he only 
criticised for his personal pleasure, is to lower his 
sense of responsibility. 


THE water famine continues, and for the first 
time the Railway and Canal Commission are to be 
appealed to (at the instance of the Hackney Vestry) 
to decide whether the East London Company has 
failed in its duty towards its customers. The 
supply has been cut down to four hours daily; 
road-watering is discontinued; and it cannot be 
said that the distribution of storage jars and 
disinfectants in the districts affected is likely 
to mend matters much. Other means of relief, 
however, have been suggested. The East London 





Company, from differences of level and other causes, 
cannot get from other companies all the supply 
which the connection of its mains with theirs 
seems theoretically to render possible. The 
New River Company, however, may be able to 
get such a supply, and, in the event of its obtaining 
it, will abandon the whole of the Lea, over which it 
has a prior right, to the East London Water Com- 
pany. The arrangements, however, will only be 
made in time for the next famine, and we 
do not know that the prospect of more Lea 
water is very attractive, considering the pub- 
lished accounts of the stream, but it is better than 
nothing. But the present dearth, which might 
be indefinitely worse, is a fresh proof of the truth, 
emphasised by the high authority of Sir John 
Evans in Thursday's Times, that the sources of 
supply near London are inadequate, and that fresh 
sources must be sought, possibly in Wales. Jealousy 
of the County Council seems likely to be the chief 
obstacle to this course. 


THE “conscientious objector’’ to vaccination is 
to be admitted to the Metropolitan police courts 
after all, and admitted on very easy terms. He 
will merely have to make an unsworn declaration 
that he objects, and to satisfy the magistrate that his 
objection is conscientious. Then he will pay a shilling, 
receive his certificate, and the thing is done. The pace 
at which business is necessarily got through in police 
courts renders it probable that most magistrates 
will be easily satisfied. There may be differences, 
however, in their readiness, a circumstance which 
raises the new question, whether they can deal with 
objectors from other districts. Probably, as in the 
case of the “ Petty Sessions” difficulty, some Act will 
be discovered with which the new Act is to be read, 
and so we shall have a new illustration of the piece- 
meal character of English law. It is clear, by this 
time, that the new Act has been passed without 
due consideration, and that its destructive effect is 
unexpectedly comprehensive. 


On Monday morning the world was 
startled and amazed by the announce- 
ment that the autocrat of the most 
absolutist and ,militarist of modern States had pro-, 
posed a Conférence to discuss the means towards a 
suspension of that ruinous competition in the in- 
crease of armaments which has already brought 
the weaker States of Europe within sight of national 
bankruptcy, and puts a strain on all of them that ip 
some respects is worse than the strain of actual 
war. In language almost identical with that already 
employed by some of the Peace Societies, the Czar 
dwelt on the injury done to national strength and 
prosperity, the frightful waste of capital, and the 
certainty that the preparation must at length lead 
to the disaster that it was intended to prevent 
The proposal had been officially communicated on 
the previous Wednesday to the foreign Embassies 
at St. Petersburg; but it apparently had not been 
transmitted by them, in all cases, to their Govern- 
ments, and the secret had been admirably kept. 


ABROAD. 


It is impossible to doubt the sincerity and good 
faith of the proposal, and such evidence as we have 
indicates that it is the Czar’s own. He is prompted, 
perhaps, by some member of his family, but the 
circular suggests that sort of independence of or- 
dinary diplomacy that only a sovereign who is held 
to be sacrosanct can venture to assume. No doubt 
the questions consequent on the circular are full of 
difficulties—the composition of the Conference, the 
representation of the smaller Powers, the pro- 
gramme before it, and, still more, the international 
difficulties which the programme will raise. And 
while the Czar’s intentions are universally praised, 
Continental publicists to a great extent tend to 
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the pessimist view. In Germany, indeed, the pro- 
posal is greeted with enthusiasm—which is natural 
when one reflects on the nature of her eastern 
frontier and the eagerness her statesmen have 
shown to secure themselves by diplomatic measures 
against Russian attack; but in Vienna and Rome 
the proposal seems to be accepted with considerable 
doubt and reserve. To the United States it can 
make no difference, for, even if she is not to be a 
Colonial Power, her armament is not adequate to her 
present needs. But the proposal has been received 
with least satisfaction in France. To thejunior partner 
in the Franco-Russian alliance, whose Ministries 
trade on that alliance in their domestic politics, it is 
a cruel blow to find that the partnership will not 
give her back her lost provinces under any circum- 
stances. It is in France that the difficulties are most 
clearly emphasised, and in spite of the promised 
relief to the strain which—absolutely, though not 
relatively — bears harder on France than on any 
other European State, public opinion is settling into 
a state which is neither rejection nor absolute 
acquiescence. We are glad to see that the proposal 
is to have the cordial support of our own Govern- 
ment. 


THE astounding development of the Dreyfus case, 
with which we deal more fully on a later page, has 
come as a severe shock to a public and a Ministry 
already amazed by the proposal of the Czar. M. 
Cavaignac, the Minister of War, having not only 
endorsed the official view of the case, but made 
public in the Chamber some of the documents on 
which the War Office and the Ministry relied for 
corroboration of their view, proceeded to sift the 
whole case afresh. The result was that the most 
important of these latter documents, the only one 
that mentioned the name of Dreyfus, was dis- 
covered to be a forgery perpetrated by Lieut.- 
Colonel Henry, chief of the espionnage department 
at the War Office. The discovery was due mainly 
to a difference between the paper of the forgery and 
that of letters accepted as genuine from the un- 
known foreign military attaché to whom the forged 
document was ascribed by its forger; but, as M. 
Trarieux has pointed out this week in a lengthy 
letter to M. Cavaignac, the style alone was enough 
to condemn it: the French is too grotesquely bad 
for any foreign diplomatist. Colonel Henry was, 
accordingly, questioned by M. Cavaignac, arrested 
in his presence, and taken to Mont Valérien, where 
he cut his throat on Wednesday night. 


It is true, of course, that this document was no 
part of the original evidence, though it was treated 
at the War Office as confirming the justice of the 
convictions of Captain Dreyfus and M. Zola. But 
the discovery must secure the reopening of the 
case, which various indications already made prob- 
able—-from M. de Cavaignac’s comments on the 
neglect to prosecute Esterhazy to the renewal of the 
agitation this week by M. Trarieux. Unfortunately, 
the vindication of an innocent man and thesubordina- 
tion of the army to the civil power, are not likely to 
be the sole or the chief results. The French people 
has so largely identified itself with the wrong 
side—for example, by the resolutions recently 
passed by several of the Departmental Councils— 
that M. Cavaignac’s action will not merely infuriate 
all the extremists, but throw into their hands a large 
body of citizens who are ordinarily sober, law- 
abiding, and politically more or less apathetic. The 
French mind is logical on paper; in the reasonings 
of ordinary life it is as confused as any other 
popular mind. Directly, of course, the exposure 
tells against the War Office and the Ministries of 
MM. Dupuy and Méline. But its first effect is 
likely to be to compromise the War Minister, who, 
in the interest of truth, upset the cherished view 
of the majority of France and the army, and 





the Ministry who allowed him to do so. 


There 
is an affection, known to psychologists as “ vertigo 
of direction” and expressed in popular language by 
a less pedantic phrase, which results from the shock 
consequent on the discovery, either that the subject 
has entirely missed his way, or that his firm beliefs 


are untenable. The French people are now suffering 
from this. Their amazement gives an opportunity 
to the various bands of intriguers—Clerical and 
ex-Boulangist—who are always seeking their oppor- 
tunity to upset the Parliamentary Republic. 


THE result of the general election in Cape Colony 
is still undecided, but it seems clear that victory will 
rest with the Afrikander Bond. Their majority, 
indeed, is not likely to exceed five or six in a House 
of seventy-six, but the Opposition will not be solid, 
as the Independents, though they have lost heavily, 
have not been entirely extinguished. As we point 
out on a later page, the victory may have one desir- 
able result in making it easier to come to harmonious 
relations with the Transvaal. But the narrowness 
of the majority and the hostility of the Upper 
House will keep the victors within narrow limits. 


Tue American members of the Peace Commission 
are nominated, and the selection seems satisfactory 
enough. Senators Frye and Davis are public men of 
high standing in their own States (Maine and Minne- 
sota); the former is a member of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the Senate, the latter its chairman. 
Justice White, of the United States Supreme Court, 
is a Catholic from Louisiana, whose legal experience 
as well as his creed fits him to deal with the problems 
of a Catholic people, whose civilisation, such as it is, 
is of Latin origin. Mr. Whitelaw Reid, formerly of 
the New York Tribune, is one of the best known 
and most respected of Americans. Unfortunately 
domestic issues are mixing themselves up with the 
foreign policy of the United States. Annexation 
seems to have become almost a party question, and 
the reported revival of Bryanism will doubtless 
strengthen the anti-annexationist element in the 
Democratic party; and the outburst of popular 
feeling provoked by the scandalous mismanagement 
of the sanitation and commissariat of the United 
States army during and since the war is thought 
likely to affect adversely the Republican prospects 
in the autumn Congressional and State elections. 
We receive the statement with reserve, doubting 
whether American voters will change sides as 
Englishmen would because of administrative in- 
competence with which Congress—unlike Parlia- 
ment—has nothing whatever to do. But the tide 
of “Imperialist” feeling seems to have slackened 
somewhat. 


THE Spanish Cortes is convoked for Monday next. 
No doubt a good many stormy scenes may be 
expected, subservient as such a body must necessarily 
be to the Ministry who manipulated its election. 
But no one seems to doubt that the terms of peace 
will be accepted and the Ministers granted an 
indemnity for their action, whatever the eloquence of 
Sefior Romero Robledo and the obstruction of the 
Carlists and Republicans. The danger is obviously not 
in the Cortes, but in the political apathy of the 
populace—already denounced in strong terms by the 
Bishop of Tarragona in a pastoral letter—and in the 
increasing restlessness of the army, which General 
Weyler seems likely to exploit. Invited by a 
“ Weyler Club” to quit his retirement in Majorca and 
return to public life, he has accepted the invitation, 
declared in favour of a military dictatorship, in 
order to reorganise the national defences, and 
exhibited symptoms of Anglophobia—due, perhaps, 
to the Anglo-American alliance. 











Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the pe ae ta in East 
London, they should buy Bayant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 





which are depriving the workers in Bast London of a large amount in weekly wages, 
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Tue death of Malietoa Laupepa, King of Samoa, 
comes at a time unfortunate for the peace of the 
Pacific. His name meant “ piece of paper,” and his 
life was rendered miserable, not only by his native 
and constitutional helplessness, but by European 
intrigue and the peculiar temperament of the 
German official. He had paid the penalty of his 
position by deportation to the Cameroons. Since 
his reinstatement in 1889 he had lived a miserable 
life of nominal kingship under German protection, 
and in humiliating poverty. His death is a happy 
release for him, but for Samoa it opens up a 
vista of disputed elections, civil war, and German 
intrigue. Now England and the United States are 
partners with Germany in the control of Samoa, and 
it remains to be seen what will result from the con- 
flict of German official pedantry and German colonial 
enthusiasm with the new Imperialism of America— 
already embittered against the German Empire for 
its ambiguous action in the Philippines—and with 
the Anglo-American policy of “the open door,” 
which is good for Samoa as well as for China. Un- 
happily, we have no Stevenson to write a second 
* Footnote to History ” for us. 


Tue little kingdom of the Netherlands is already 
in festal array in view of the coronation of its young 
Queen at Amsterdam on Tuesday next. The good 
wishes of Western Europe go out to her—from the 
English people, perhaps, most of all. No other 
European nation is so closely connected with us, 
by historical as well as racial ties; none is so 
like our own in economic policy or social life; 
none, we believe, likes us and our ways so well as 
do our old enemies and commercial rivals. Doubt- 
less there are clouds on the domestic horizon 
of Holland—the problem of a royal marriage 
by-and-by, with the political complications and 
just impediments that may be involved; the com- 
plicated political strife of Liberal, Ultramontane, 
and Ultra-Calvinist: the growth of a militant form 
of Socialism, which occasionally has affected the 
agricultural as well as the industrial population; 
the possible desire of Germany for a country that 
prefers not to be German. But these are problems 
of the future. For the present, English Liberals 
may content themselves with giving their congratu- 
lations and best wishes to the new ruler of the 
most liberally constituted kingdom in Europe. 


THE autumn publishing season is 
drawing near, and the output 
promises to be extensive. Messrs. 
Longmans & Co.'s announcements include “ Memoirs 
of Henry Reeve, C.B.,” who was Registrar of the Privy 
Council and editor for a generation of the Edinburgh 
Review, by Professor J. K. Laughton; “ Religion in 
Greek Literature,’ by Professor Lewis Campbell; a 
collection of select letters of Dr. Pusey; a large book 
on “Stonewall Jackson and the American Civil 
War,” by Colonel Henderson, of the Staff College— 
strategical, we infer, no less than biographical ; 
the concluding volume of the Verney Memoirs, that 
treasury of the social history of England in the 
seventeenth century, bringing the family history 
down to the death of Sir Ralph Verney in 1696; and 
“The Companions of Pickle,” by Andrew Lang, the 
result of further researches into Jacobite documents. 
A life of William Morris, by J. W. Mackail, is also an- 
nounced by Messrs. Longmans as “in preparation.” 
—Among Messrs. Duckworth's announcements we 
notice, “ Working Women in Factories, Workshops, 
and Laundries, and How to Help Them,” by Mrs. 
Tennant—perhaps still better known as Miss May 
Abraham, and lately a Lady Inspector of Factories 

and Miss Mona Wilson; a number of authorised 
translations of important foreign works, including 
Dr. Texte’s “Jean Jacques Rousseau and the Cosmopo- 
litan Spirit in Literature,’ Langlois and Seignobos’ 
“Introduction to the Study of History,” to which 
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Professor York Powell will contribute a preface, 
and various dramas (in the “Foreign Play Series’) 
of Verhaeren, Maeterlinck, and Ostrowsky. They 
also announce a volume of verse by Miss Helen Hay, 
the daughter, we believe, of the departing American 
Ambassador, and histories of three great English 
schools—Eton, Rugby, and Winchester—the last- 
named by Mr. A. F. Leach, well-known as the 
vindicator of the educational activity of medizval 
England. 

AmonG the books in active preparation at the 
Clarendon Press we note, amid much of the 
highest interest to specialists, ‘The Palwography 
of Greek Papyri,” by Mr. F. G. Kenyon, the de- 
cipherer of the MSS. of Aristotle’s “‘ Constitution of 
Athens” and of Bacchylides; ‘A Grammar of the 
Czech Language,” which may have a new interest 
in virtue of the impending break-up in Austria; 
“Studies in International Law,” by Professor Holland; 
and “Lectures and Essays,” by the late Professor 
Wallace, whose premature death was a grievous 
loss to British thought. 


Dr. JoHN Hopkinson,’  F.RS., 
D.Se., who, together with three of 
his children, met a terrible death 
last Saturday while making a comparatively easy 
Alpine expedition near Arolla in the Valais, had 
been a Senior Wrangler, and was one of the 
most eminent of living physicists and practical 
electricians. He had done much for lighthouse 
machinery, for the tramways of Liverpool, and 
the electric lighting of Manchester.—Mr. Arthur 
Pease, Liberal Unionist M.P. for Darlington 
since 1595, and Liberal M.P. for Whitby from 
1880 to 1885, was President of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, and one of the most 
prominent members of the Society of Friends, 
In the civic life and industrial enterprises of 
his native town he had always been one of the leading 
figures.—Sir Henry Peek had been Conservative M.P. 
for Mid-Surrey from 1868 to 1884.—Mr. Robert Fer- 
guson had been Liberal M.P. for Carlisle from 1874 
to 1885.—Mr. A. M. Chambers was President of the 
Coal-owners’ Federation. — Mr. Ottiwell Charles 
Waterfield, son of Charles Waterfield (Registrar of 
Birmingham), Scholar of Eton and Captain of the 
School, took a scholarship at King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated and of which he was 
a fellow. He was offered a house at Eton, which he 
accepted and held for a short time, leaving it for 
Temple Grove, East Sheen, which school he held for 
over twenty years, and which he raised to a very 
important position. He then retired, but having 
been offered a Directorship of the Imperial Ottoman 
Bank, accepted it, and for the last eighteen years 
devoted himself to the interests of that institution 
and of the other companies with which he was 
connected, 


OBITUARY. 








THE CZARS MANIFESTO. 





NOY that the first natural and justifiable thrill 
Be of exultation at the publication of the Russian 
Emperor's manifesto has had time to die away, the 
public seems inclined to look at this remarkable 
deliverance in a somewhat pessimistic spirit. It is 
inevitable that it should be so; for the immense 
difficulties that lie in the way of the fulfilment of 
the Czar’s noble dream are apparent even to the 
dullest observer. The French, with their demand 
that any general disarmament should be preceded 
by the surrender of Alsace-Lorraine by the Germans, 
naturally constitute the first and greatest of the 
difficulties in the way of success. But there are a 
hundred other difficulties to be faced hardly less 
formidable. Our own positionin Egypt and Russia’s 
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position in China may be cited as examples of 
these secondary, though we can hardly call them 
minor, obstacles in the path. So after forty-eight 
hours of delighted bewilderment, the public mind 
seems to be drifting into an attitude of melancholy 
scepticism as to the prospects of this new gospel of 
good-will, and cynics are even pretending to explain 
the Emperor's action on the ground of the special 
necessities of the Russian Empire at the present 
moment. We trust most earnestly that these second 
thoughts of the public will not be allowed to take 
permanent possession of the national mind, How- 
ever real the difficulties in the way of the realisation 
of the project of disarmament may be—and Heaven 
knows they are only too real—those who allow 
themselves to be blinded by them to the other and 
nobler side of the Czar’s proposal are nothing less 
than traitors to mankind. Without indulging 
in any extravagance of language, men are justi- 
fied in declaring that the announcement in last 
Monday’s newspapers was one of the greatest 
events of the expiring century. It may all be 
Utopian if the cynic pleases; the aspirations of the 
Emperor Nicholas may have no chance of being 
realised for another century to come, and yet the 
very fact that these aspirations have been made 
known to the world, and that the Great Powers 
have been asked to join in the attempt to realise 
them, is in itself an event of almost indescribable 
magnitude. If it has done nothing else it has 
at least placed the whole question of international 
disarmament upon a fresh footing, and has given it 
a place in the thoughts of men, and in the field of 
practical politics, such as it had not secured by the 
efforts of all the peace societies during the last 
half-century. 

What ought to be the attitude of Great 
Britain towards the Czar’s proposals? Only one 
answer is possible to that question, unless we 
are to stand self-convicted of shameless national 
hypocrisy on a colossal scale. For generations 
past our statesmen, our writers, our teachers of 
religion, our public men of every class and party, 
have been united in deploring the growth of arma- 
ments both here and on the Continent. For years 
they have been loud in their professions of a desire 
for peace, and in the expression of their hope that 
some great military ruler would give the signal for 
the disarmament of the nations. More than once 
the responsible heads of English Governments have 
actually approached some of the great Powers of 
Europe with tentative proposals for disarmament, 
whilst from the days of Cobden downwards, the idea 
of a reduction of the armed forces of the world has 
been constantly present to the minds of statesmen. 
The one answer we have had to make to those who 
besought us to lessen our expenditure upon the Army 
and Navy has been the obviousand, we think, sufficient 
answer, that we could not do this thing by ourselves. 
From first to last, however, we have professed our 
willingness, nay, our eagerness, to do it if only others 
would join us in the work. In these circumstances 
there 1s only one answer that we can give to the 
invitation of the Russian Emperor. His invitation 
to a conference we are bound by our own repeated 
pledges and professions to accept with alacrity. Up 
to this point our duty is so clear that it hardly seems 
necessary to state it. No matter what the pessimists 
may say, the British Government can only respond 
to the Czar’s proposals by a cordial acquiescence in 
his scheme. 

As everybody knows, however, it will be when 
the practical work of preparing for the proposed 
conference is begun that the substantial difficulties 
in the way of success will make themselves felt. 
The task of assigning the proper limits to the work 





} be impossible for the two nations to arrive at an 





of the conference, and of securing the world from the 
possibility of dangers even greater than those which 
already exist, will be one of the most delicate and, 
difficult pieces of work ever assigned to statesmen. 
To go into a disarmament conference before all the 
parties to it have made their own position towards 
the question clear, and before the limits within 
which the Conference can act have been rigidly 
defined, would only be to court perils even worse 
than those which now confront us. We do not care 
to dwell upon the nature of those perils, because our 
desire is not to raise alarms but to strengthen 
hopes. It is, however, easy to see how, under certain 
conditions, the European Concert might be suddenly 
turned against a single Power, which might have to 
choose between a surrender of what it regarded as 
vital interests and a struggle to the death for bare 
existence. It is, therefore, a long step from the 
mere acceptance of the idea of a Conference to the 
meeting of the Conference itself. Yet we believe 
that this step can be taken, and taken with safety, 
if we have mutual good faith and good will among 
all the parties interested. 

But it is not so much to the assembling of the 
Conference that we look for a good result from the 
Emperor’s appeal as to the effect of that appeal 
upon special questions. Great Britain and Russia 
have both at this moment an opportunity of estab- 
lishing their good faith, if they are prepared to 
make use of it. Both countries have entered within 
the last few months upon a career of competition 
in naval expenditure and naval armaments at 
which the two nations may well stand aghast. 
There is, fortunately, no possibility of questioning 
the fact that the two Powers are rushing into their 
greatest extravagances of expenditure not for the 
purpose of guarding against some vague and un- 
defined danger, but in order the better to cope with 
each other. Mr. Goschen’s speech on the supplemen- 
tary naval estimates has established that fact beyond 
dispute. Here, then, is a matter in connection with 
which Russia and Great Britain, if they are both in 
earnest, can, if they please, do something at once, and 
without any consultation with other Powers, to bring 
about, in part at least, the realisation of the Emperor’s 
hopes. If the rulers of these two great empires 
can come to a friendly agreement, by which the 
increase of their naval forces shall be limited and 
their rivalry in expenditure checked, the first and 
by no means the smallest step will have been taken 
towards the disarmament of Europe. It ought to 
be well within the scope of statesmanship to bring 
about such an agreement upon equitable terms; and 
we repeat that, if there be honesty and good faith 
on both sides, this agreement may be effected even 
before the preliminaries of the proposed Conference 
have been discussed. If the greatest naval and 
the greatest military empire in the world thus 
come together for the purpose of limiting their 
expenditure upon the materials of war, they will 
have set an example which will be even more valu- 
able for the interests of peace than the Czar’s 
rescript itself. It is upon this practical point that 
we trust the public opinion of Great Britain will be 
concentrated in the further discussion of this 
momentous question. We think we are entitled 
to regard the declaration of the Emperor of Russia 
as being not merely a vague pronouncement in 
favour of peace, but a direct intimation of his wish 
to come to a friendly understanding with this 
country, which happens to be for the moment the 
only country with which Russia has any serious out- 
standing difficulties. If that be his state of mind, 
it corresponds to the state of mind which already 
prevails largely in England, and it ought not to 
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agreement honourable and beneficial to both. The 
Czar has spoken well, and has stirred a chord in the 
hearts of Englishmen which vibrates with gratitude 
to the man who has had the magnanimity and 
courage to take the first step towards a great act 
of reconciliation. If he is prepared to follow up his 
words with corresponding deeds, he ought to be 
able to count upon the hearty and sympathetic co- 
operation of this country; whilst he will at the 
same time serve the best interests of humanity, and 
secure for himself a splendid immortality of fame. 


CAIRO TO KHARTOUM. 
— 

PEFORE theze lines appear in print, Omdurman 

) may have failen, and may be in possession of 
Sir Herbert Kitchener’s force. Writing in ignorance 
of the event, we can at least express unqualified ad- 
miration for the manner in which the campaign has 
been conducted. Sir Herbert Kitchener, a masterfal 
man, who insists upon having his own way, has more 
than justified the confidence reposed in him, and all 
his arrangements have worked without a hitch. At 
the outset it was feared that there might be some 
friction between him and Sir Francis Grenfell, who 
is in supreme command of the British troops in 
Egypt. But nothing of the kind has happened, and 
everything bas gone, as it were, on wheels by clock- 
work. Englishmen may well feel proud of the 
lessons in the art of war which they have given 
to the great military Powers of the Continent. 
The only accident on the march has been the 
sinking of Captain Keppel’s gunboat, and that 
happily involved no loss of life. Considering 
thit Khartoum is twelve hundred miles from Cairo, 
thit the weather has been extremely hot, that the 
river is affected by sudden floods, and the desert by 
binding sand-storms, this is a wonderful record of 
pitient and successful achievement. The provisions 
tor the health and comfort of the troops have been 
excellent, contrasting in this respect very favourably 
with the partial breakdown of 1896. For these 
Lord Cromer deserves the highest praise. Indeed, 
the most serious question for the future of Egypt is 
what would happen if circumstances compelled the 
retirement of the British Consul-General. The 
Government of Egypt is Lord Cromer, and there is 
really no other. He would have made by far the 
best Viceroy of India, if he could have been spared. 
But he could not be spared. He cannot, however, 
be expected to remain at Cairo for the rest of his 
natural life, and we regret to hear that the state of 
his wife’s health is causing him grave anxiety. The 
“one man power” may sometimes have great advan- 
Aages, but it has always great dangers. 

The most prosaic and,pacific of armchair poli- 
ticians must have been thrilled by the description 
of Gordon’s nephew making out the tomb of the 
Mahdi from the top of Jebel Royan. It may be true 
hat the Mahdi was not directly responsible for 
Gordon’s death, and that he fell in a sudden tumult, 
the result of rage or panic. But the approach of a 
British and Egyptian foree to the scene of his 
martyrdom after the lapse of thirteen eventful years 
is one of those dramatic episodes which shed upon 
history the colour of romance. Major Stuart- 
Wortley, to whom has fallea the honour of the 
lirst brush with the Dervishes, served under Sir 
Charles Wilson in 1885, and shared the agony with 
which that ill-fated expedition must have witnessed 
the Mahdist capture of Khartoum. Since that time 
the Soudan has been given up to rapine and oppres- 
sion, to murder and torture, and all the horrors 





of unrestricted barbarism. The bleached bones 
of the Khalifa’s victims, the signs of misery 
and desolation everywhere observable on the 
line of Sir Herbert Kitchener’s march, may 
well reconcile the conscience of the most sensitive 
humanitarian to the forcible suppression of an odious 
and intolerable tyranny. The Dervishes can fight, 
and that is all they can do. With the arts of peace 
they are unacquainted. Of mercy and justice they 
are alike incapable. Their objects are plunder and 
slaughter. Their instruments are sword and fire. 
Whether they would, if unmolested, have invaded 
Egypt is an open question, upon which opinions 
differ. They will not do so now. If Egypt is ever 
to be left,as the Foreign Office would gladly leave it, 
to depend upoa its own administrative resources, it 
must be made absolutely secure against attack from 
the south, and against the possibility of interference 
with the free course of the Nile. It is equally essen- 
tial that the Soudan itself should be protected against 
the risk of such shameless misgovernment as Ismail 
Pasha’s a generation ago. If civilised rule can be 
introduced into the desolate regions depicted by 
Slatin Pasha, the expedition will have been morally 
justified. ; 

It is the policy of her Majesty’s Government, 
and not the conduct of the campaign, which inspires 
uneasiness at home. Sir Herbert Kitchener and 
General Hunter have created the Egyptian Army. 
General Gatacre highly distinguished himself at the 
Battle of the Atbara. General Wauchoye and 
General Lyttelton are worthy commanders of 
splendid brigades. The British and Egyptian troops 
will do their business and clear the Dervishes out of 
Omdurman. But what then? If the Government 
have any definite scheme for the future, they keep it 
to themselves. We do not believe that there was ever 
a case where so large a military expedition under such 
skilful guidance was sent out on such an obscure and 
uncertain errand. Mr. Chamberlain’s idea of advance 
limited by resistance, however undignified, was at 
least intelligible. It was adopted in 1596, when there 
was no engagement with the enemy atall. It was aban 
doned last Easter, when the Dervishes were defeated 
at the Atbara and Mahmud was taken prisoner. Now 
we hear of it no more. The Khalifa has not been asked 
whether it would suit his convenience to evacuate 
Omdurman. He and his men are to be crushed, and 
prevented from doing further mischief. Are the 
troops then to march back as if nothing had 
happened? Will the Soudan be left once more to 
anarchy? It is incredible. The destruction of a 
dominant Power, evil as it may have been, invilves 
the responsibility for putting something in its plac» 
An Egyptian garrison at Omdurman is, we presume, 
inevitable. But measures will also have to be con- 
trived for the general administration of the Soudan, 
If the Egyptian authorities are equal to the task 
well and good. If not, we shall have to perform it 
ourselves, although the proportion of the habitable 
globe which we have already taken under our charge 
is enough for any reasonable appetite. And we can 
never again expect to be believed when we say that 
our occupation is temporary. 








THE DREYFUS NEMESIS. 





TPVUE confession of Colonel Henry is the first stroke 

of Nemesis in the Dreyfus case. His suicide is 
a grave misfortune. It is incredible that this man, 
whose stupidity was obvious at the trial of Captain 
Dreyfus, should have conceived the idea of forging 
the document which made the greatest sensation in 
the Paris Assize Court. What was the motive of 
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this forgery? The document purported to be a 
letter from Colonel Panizzardi to Colonel Schwarz- 
koppen, naming Dreyfus, and advising secrecy as to 
their relations with him. It was received at the War 
Office just when Colonel Picquart’s inquiries into the 
conduct of Esterhazy had become very dangerous to 
that officer. It is clear that Henry knew two things : 
first, that the case against Captain Dreyfus was very 
weak ; and, next, that the case against Esterhazy 
was very strong. The forgery reinforced the first 
case, and, for the time, discredited Colonel Picquart, 
whose post at the Intelligence Bureau was given to 
the forger. Now, the probability is that Henry did 
not originate this plot. As M. de Blowitz suggests, 
it looks very like a conspiracy between Esterhazy 
and Henry. The more we know of this case, indeed, 
strengthens the suspicion that the men who were 
determined to keep Captain Dreyfus in prison, 
whether innocent or guilty, deliberately resorted to 
fraud to blind their colleagues who had misgivings. 
Colonel Da Paty de Clam certainly did his best to 
befriend Esterhazy, who must be marvelling at his 
own good fortune. He wrote the bordereau; 
he was the paid agent of Colonel Schwarz- 
koppen; in his dread of detection he threatened 
that officer’s life. It is extremely probable that 
he instigated Henry to the forgery which is 
now unmasked ; but, so far, he has come triumph- 
antly through inquiry, and is about to be retired 
from the Army on the nominal punishment of half- 
pay. M. Cavaignac said in the Chamber that Ester- 
hazy should be “ punished as he deserved.” If he had 
his desert, this man would be promptly shot. But he 
is treated as one who has committed some minor 
offence against military discipline, and when he 
hears of the confession of Henry he expresses in 
appropriate terms his surprise and grief! 

M. Cavaignac has received credit for the thorough- 
ness of the inquiry which has led to the conviction 
of Henry; but what sort of thoroughness is it which 
overlooks a far greater criminal? Besides, the real 
merit of Henry’s exposure belongs to Colonel 
Picquart. On the morrow of the War Minister’s 
speech in the Chamber, Colonel Picquart offered to 
prove before any competent tribunal that the 
document on which M. Cavaignac had laid the 
greatest stress was a forgery, and that the 
other documents cited by the Minister had no 
relation to Dreyfus. M. Cavaignac replied by 
ordering Colonel Picquart’s arrest, and he told the 
Chamber that on the question of forgery this officer’s 
opinion was worthless because he had never seen the 
letter. But it is significant that it was only after 
Colonel Picquart’s arrest, and in consequence, we 
have no doubt, of information furnished by him to 
the Minister, that official suspicion about the letter 
was at last aroused and the fabrication discovered. 
There is another point of the utmost importance. 
M. Cavaignac is said to maintain that Heury’s forgery 
does not affect the authenticity of the other docu- 
ments. One of them, dated March, 1894, contained the 
famous phrase, “ Ce canaille de D——.” It was the 
strong resemblance of the forged letter to this 
earlier document which convinced M. Cavaignac 
that both were genuine. But Henry himself ad- 
mitted at the Zola trial that the letter of March, 
1894, had nothing to do with Captain Dreyfus, thus 
sustaining the contention of Colonel Picquart. If 
the forger had not destroyed himself—an act which, 
with some distorted sense of honour, he may have 
thought that he owed to his accomplices—the 
inquiring M. Cavaignac would now have a valuable 
witness to the ever-deepening absurdity of the 
Official theory. Of the three letters which were held 
to prove the guilt of Captain Dreyfus, one is a 
forgery, another (by the admission of the forger) is 











irrelevant, and the third, as Colonel Picquart says he 
is prepared to show, is equally beside the mark. 
Where, then, is the case for refusing Captain 
Dreyfus a new trial? When we remember that two 
of the letters were submitted t» the court-martial 
secretly and illegally—for they were never seen by 
the prisoner and his counsel—the Minister who per- 
sists in holding out against revision forces us to 
question either his sanity or his honesty. 

The resignation of General de Boisd-ffra is a 
heavy blow to the credit of the military Staff. He 
was the officer who threatened the Paris jury. 
General de Pellieux triumphantly waved the forged 
letter in court, and General de Boisdeffre declared 
that if the jury would not accept it as final the whole 
Staff would resign, and France would be left to the 
mercy of her enemies. The author of the forgery 
listened complacently to this, gave Colonel 
Picquart the lie, fought a duel with him, 
and is now a branded criminal who has cut 
his throat. General de Boisdeffre is pained to 
find that he has been a blind dupe; but what 
ought France to think of blind dupes who pre- 
tend that they are necessary to her salvation? 
The man who threw his sword into the scales in the 
Assize Court has to confess that he made a terrible 
mistake. What if the officers who tried Captain 
Dreyfus were mistaken too? Who can resist the 
conclusion that, just as General de Boisdeffre was 
duped by Henry, so the Dreyfus court-martial was 
duped by Esterhazy? It is easy to say that Henry’s 
forgery does not prove Dreyfus innocent; but not a 
tittle of evidence brought against that unfortunate 
officer has stood the test of scrutiny. There is no 
more evidence; there is only the amour-propre of the 
War Office and stupid bigotry against Jews. The 
further this case goes the clearer it becomes that 
when a member of the Staff is not a miscreant he is 
uncommonly like a fool. General de Boisdeffre has 
done well to resign; he is utterly unfit for his 
position. To whom will it be entrusted now? There 
are political reasons of the most momentous kind 
why France should have absolute confidence in 
her military leaders. She is losing confidence in 
her ally, and if her reliance on her own strength 
should be shaken, the dangers of a domestic catas- 
trophe will be gravely augmented. Hitherto she has 
trusted in the Army implicitly, and if General 
de Boisdeffre had taken the line that, forgery or no 
forgery, it was his business to ride roughshod over 
elementary justice and set the Staff above all 
principle as well as above the law, it is conceivable 
that the Jew-baiting temper of the people might 
have followed him for a time. But he stopped 
short of that, and the growing probability of a 
revision of the Dreyfus case, with the prospect that 
the judgment will be reversed, makes the popularity 
of the Staff an uncertain quantity. There is only 
one man in the French Army who has come through 
this business with credit both to character and to 
intellect, and that is Colonel Picquart. It would be 
well for France if she could place him at the head 
of the Army, for it really seems as if he were the only 
man of brains and true courage in her military 
serv.ce, 








THE VICTORY OF THE AFRICANDER BOND. 





TY\HE Cape electoral returns still to be received 

may possibly be somewhat more favourable to 
the Progressives, but it is tolerably clear that Mr. 
Rhodes has failed to defeat the potent organisation 
with whose aid he so long governed the colony. 
Attempts are being made to explain away the 
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result. It is pointed out that the distribution of 
seats is unduly favourable to the rural Dutch, and 
gives too small an electoral value to the votes of 
the English and Anglicised Dutch of the towns. 
Possibly, when the totals are counted up, it will be 
found that a minority of voters have returned 
a majority of members. Such a result will 
be used by Mr. Courtney and other advocates of 
proportional representation as a striking object 
It might also be pointed to by President 
Kruger to show that the Transvaal is not the only 
country where a minority of farmers can, through 
the slowness with which constitutional machinery 
changes to meet the movement of population, stiil 
retain the power of governance. But it is not quite 
certain that the Bond majority does not in fact 
represent the majority of the people of Cape Colony. 


lesson. 


The qualification for the franchise, owing to 
legislation inspired by Mr. Rhodes, is a very 
high one. The voters, white and black, number 


little more than one-tenth of the white popula- 
tion, and yet many coloured men of property 
or education ha The telegrams tell us that 
the few blacks o have votes cast them for the 
Bond, not from love of the Bond, but from fear of 
Mr. Rhodes. Nothing could more strongly illustrate 
the truth of what Mr. Rose-Innes said during the 
debates in the last Parliament, that Mr. Rhodes’s 
personality weakens the Progressive cause. Mr. 
Rhodes’s attitude towards the negroes is not indefen- 
sible. It is substantially that of the more humane 
Virginian planter in the days before the war. Probably 
the legislation which he carried has rather increased 
than diminished the happiness of individual Kaffirs. 
The compounds of Kimberley are infinitely better than 
the unregulated drink traffic of the Rand. Further- 
more the Bond gave Mr. Rhodes its hearty support 
in that restrictive legislation, and has no moral right 
to profit by the unpopularity of his name. But the 
fact remains that the unrepresented majority of 
blacks would probably have voted for the Bond 
candidates, as the few who have votes did. Nor is 
it clear that if there had been manhood suffrage for 
whites only, and a perfectly fair distribution of seats, 
the result would have been different. The odds are 
that all the poorer Dutch would have gone solid for 
the Bond candidates, and the Dutch form a con- 
siderable majority of the white inhabitants of Cape 
Colony. Thus we fear that friends of the Pro- 
gressives cannot make much out of the theory ‘hat 
the result of the elections is contrary to the real 
opinion of the colony. , 

Nor can we think the result very surprising. 
The Progressives are a new party composed of 
diverse elements. Mr. Rhodes, their foremost man, 
Was at one time in favour of the elimination of 
the Imperial factor; while many of the most ardent 
Progressives have always been Imperialists. The 
real question of the election was whether Mr. 
Rhodes and the Ministry would carry with them 
to the new party a sufficient number of the Dutch 
who had been associated with them in the old 
days before the raid. Mr. Rhodes had his 
wealth, his prestige, his masterly personal power 
in his favour. But he had against him the keen 
racial and even religious feeling stirred up by 
the raid. He, whom they had put in office, had 
conspired against the independence of the men 
of their own race and religion who had gone out 
into the wilderness two generations ago to be free 
from English control. Was it in human nature to 
forget that conspiracy so soon? The Dutch Boer 
thinks slowly, and forgets slowly, and his religion 
is of the Old Testament type, which lays little 
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stress upon forgiveness. Indeed, Mr. Rhodes 
has scarcely asked to be forgiven. He has 








talked mainly of President Kruger in his election 
speeches. He has tried to suggest that all who 
opposed him were disloyal to the English connection. 
All this is very natural, and our Unionist friends in 
the London Press have no reason to be shocked at it. 
They played the same game themselves not very 
long ago. They turned the Union Jack into a 
party emblem, and said that those who proposed to 
give to Ireland a much smaller measure of self- 
government than Cape Colony enjoys were in favour 
of the disintegration of the empire. The only 
difference between Mr. Rhodes and the Unionists is 
that they succeeded while he has failed. And they 
succeeded for the very reason which explains his 
failure. In England racial and religious prejudice 
were on the Unionist side, and they won because they 
aroused that prejudice. At the Cape racial and 
religious prejudice were against Mr. Rhodes, and he 
failed because he aroused that prejudice—against 
him. 

We venture to believe that in the long run the 
victory of the Bond will strengthen the empire, 
just as the victory of Mr. Gladstone would have 
strengthened the empire. The first need of South 
Africa is that the Dutch—a people by nature and 
habit suspicious of all things, and especialy of 
Englishmen—should come to trust England. The 
evil results of the raid, and of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
scandalous conduct on the South Africa Committee 
and since, must be got rid of before we can have 
any real progress) To make Mr. Schreiner— 
the man whom Mr. Chamberlain so grossly in- 
sulted—Prime Minister is a first step in the 
right direction. There is no fear of the Cape Dutch 
adopting a legislative policy hostile to England 
or to expansion northward. They have to reckon 
with the Moderate men in their own party, as well 
as with Independents like Mr. Rose-Innes, and they 
have not control of the Legislative Council. Besides, 
they are the last people in the world to desire rapid 
change. Some things in their policy may not meet 
with the approval of Liberals at home. It is pretty 
clear, for instance, that they will maintain the 
duties on food, which are a considerable burden on 
the urban population in the colony as well as on the 
republic, But they will work for better relations 
between Cape Town and Pretoria, endeavour to 
draw President Kriiger into the Customs Union, and 
prevent him from employing Hollanders in preference 
to Africanders. Mr. Schreiner and Mr. Hofmeyr 
at Cape Town, working in alliance with Mr. Reitz 
as State Secretary in the Transvaal, should give us a 
fair assurance ot peace. Peace means inevitably a 
gradual extension of political power to the Uitlanders, 
many of whom are natives of Cape Colony. Even 
from the point of view of Mr. Rhodes himself the 
victory of the Bond may turn out a blessing in 
disguise. He will be free to give his whole atten- 
tion to the development of Rhodesia, which will 
require it all. Fate and his own foresight have 
made him master of a vast territory which the 
ravages of the Matabele nearly depopulated, which 
the rinderpest has deprived of its fair complement of 
cattle whether for food or for draught, and which is 
as yet barely touched by means of communication. 
Mr. Rhodes will be much better employed in bringing 
white men and black men to farm there and work in 
the mines, and in building roads and railways, than 
he couid be as leader of a precarious majority in the 
Cape Assembly, harassed by the hostility of the 
race from whom the best of Rhodesian colonists must 
come. If he succeeds in the making of Rhodesia, 
all else will follow as a natural consequence. Thus 
for the colony, for the Transvaal, for the Empire, 
and for Mr. Rhodes, the result of the Cape elections 
is not to be regretted. 
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FINANCE. 





Lh yey in the City is as slack as ever, and is 
) likely to continue so for some time yet. 
Everyone who can get away is absent, and the 
political prospect is too uncertain to encourage 
risks being taken. The Czar’s invitation to a 
conference to stop the growth of armaments has 
made a very bad impression in France. Elsewhere 
it has had little influence upon business, though it 
has excited very much comment and speculation. 
In Paris business has been checked so long by the 
war between the United States and Spain, by the 
Dreyfus agitation, and by political apprehensions 
nearer home, that the ill feeling on account of 
the Czar’s proposal has not had very much influence 
upon markets. Still, it counts for something 
in the general stagnation. The condition of Spain, 
Italy, and Austria-Hungary is likewise calculated to 
check enterprise. So is the unrest in the Balkan 
Peninsula and the approaching distress in Russia. 
All the week Sir H. Kitchener's advance upon 
Omdurman has engrossed attention in the City, as 
elsewhere, and until the final result is known there 
will be a certain amount of hesitation to engage 
in new risks. Furthermore, the result of the Cape 
elections has disappointed most people in the City. 
True, some of those who a few weeks ago were 
admittedly ardent supporters of Mr. Rhodes are now 
saying that probablya Progressive victory would have 
endangered the peace of South Africa. But all the 
same there is undoubtedly some disappointment, as 
it is feared that the Bond successes will encourage 
President Kriiger to persist in his policy of refusing 
all redress to the mining industry. Lastly, the 
reports that the relations between our own Govern- 
ment and that of China have become strained, and 
that pressure is being applied at Pekin to compel 
the Chinese Government to grant concessions to 
British subjects, has had a depressing effect. The 
general feeling of the City is, of course, always in 
favour of what is called a spirited foreign policy, and, 
undoubtedly, it is in favour of obtaining the greatest 
possible amount of concessions for this country ; but 
at the same time every prudent man is aware that 
a shot fired may bring down the whole fabric of 
Chinese administration, even if it were not to light 
up a world-wide war. For all these reasons there is 
very little inclination to engage in new risks, and 
this week the tightening of the Money Market has 
increased the unwillingness. There has undoubtedly 
been during the last week or ten days larger buying 
of American railroad securities than for a long time 
past. It is said, indeed, that nearly 20,000 shares 
have been bought by great European houses in New 
York within the period. But the buying as 
yet is confined to the great financial houses, 
and to the members of the Stock Exchange 
and professional operators outside. The general 
public is doing very little. For years British 
investors have been selling American securities, 
and though there is a marked change in regard 
to the position in the United States of late, there 
is as yet no decided inclination to buy upon a 
considerable scale. In the higher classes of invest- 
ment securities there is little doing, as the impres- 
sion is gaining ground that we are about to see 
a@ very considerable rise in the rates of interest 
and discount; and in the Mining Market there 
is practically nothing doing. So far as South 
Africa is concerned, the Cape elections have helped 
to increase the stagnation, while the rumour that if 
a Bond Cabinet is formed the De Beers Company will 
be heavily taxed encouraged selling of De Beers 
shares. Regarding Rhodesian mines, the public is 
waiting for the first crushing before acting; and 
there is little going on in West Australian or 
Canadian mines. 

As stated above, there has been a decided rise in 
the rates of interest and discount this week. Indeed, 
on Wednesday, which was pay-day on the Stock 








Exchange, there was considerable borrowing at the 
Bank of England. The change is mainly due to the 
action of the Bank of England. It will be recollected 
that early in the year the Bank had obtained complete 
control of the outside market, and maintained that 
control for a considerable time. Unfortunately, 
when the final instalment of the indemnity due 
from China to Japan was paid to the latter, it lent 
very large amounts in the open market, and thus 
defeated the policy of the Bank. The Japanese 
Government has, however, long lent out all the 
balances that were at its disposal, and recently the 
Bank of England, foreseeing a probable large demand 
for gold as the autumn approached, has been bor- 
rowing in the open market, with the result that, as 
already -said, the supply of loanable capital has 
become so short that on Wednesday, in view of 
the needs of the Stock Exchange, the Bank 
stores had to be resorted to. The policy of 
the Bank is undoubtedly wise. In the first 
place, it has to be borne in mind that there is 
always a considerable demand for money in the 
English provinees, in Ireland, and in Scotland 
from now until the middle of November. Usually 
the outflow from London for all these reasons 
amounts to some millions sterling, and as a general 
rule there is also a considerable demand for gold 
for Egypt, South America, and other countries. 
This year the ordinary demands to which the Market 
is accustomed, and for which the Bank of England 
generally makes timely preparations, are likely to 
be supplemented by a very large demand from the 
United States. The Government of the United 
States has not up to the present deposited in the 
banks any portion of the instalments paid on account 
of the War Loan. Of course, it may do so at any 
moment and may thereby ease the Money Market. 
But if it does not, it is reasonably certain that there 
will be a very tight time in the course of this 
month in New York. 

The India Council continues to sell its drafts very 
successfully. It offered on Wednesday 25 lacs and 
sold the whole amount in bills at 1s. 5 °d. per rupee, 
and obtained the same price afterwards at some 
special sales. In India the Money Market continues 
easy, as it always is at this season. But it is note- 
worthy that the Presidency banks are very poorly 
supplied with loanable capital. There are large 
deposits in those banks made by the Government 
which keep the Market easy for the time being. But 
apart from the Government balances, the cash in the 
banks is very low. It seems, therefore, reasonably 
certain that as soon as trade begins in the autumn 
rates will rise rapidly. 

The City Bank, it is understood, is to be amal- 
gamated with a bank which has made extraordinary 
progress of recent years, having amalgamated on a 
large scale with a great number of other institu- 
tions. The City Bank does a considerable business 
in the discounting of drafts for the Indian banks, 
and it has also a considerable and valuable connec- 
tion with the Stock Exchange. Bat, compared with 
the other London banks proper, it is a small insti- 
tution, though exceedingly well managed. 

The election of General Roca as President of the 
Argentine Republic has already so improved the 
credit of the Republic that she has been able to 
reduce the interest upon its floating debt. A few 
months ago the Republic borrowed here in London 
on Treasury bills, paying almost 8 per cent. At the 
time serious fears were entertained of a quarrel with 
Chili, and the great houses here interested in both 
Republics very properly made up their minds to 
show clearly that they would not lend for the 
purpose of a frenetical war. General Roca is known 
to be ardently in favour of peace, and at a banquet 
given the other day he expressed his conviction that 
an arrangement with Chili would be made probably 
before he himself took office on October 12th. One 
of the first fruits of the policy foreshadowed by the 
General is that Argentina is now able to renew its 
Treasury bills at about 5} per cent. 
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THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDA Y.—There is still a good deal of coming 
‘7 and going at the Foreign Office, suggestive of 
the fact that the Government has by no means come 
to a moment of rest in its negotiations with Russia 
concerning China. But the spokesmen of Ministers 
seem to be desperately anxious to convince the 
world that nothing is likely to happen in the Far 
East which will disturb the pacific tendency of the 
times. If a telegram of dubious authority announces 
that there have been “violent scenes” between Sir 
Claude Macdonald and M. Pavloff, another announce- 
ment, apparently official, asserts that the recent 
concentration of our fleet at Wei-hai-Wei has no 
particular meaning, and is merely the prelude to the 
usual autumn cruise. Has this explanation been 
issued by the Admiralty under orders from St. 
Petersburg? It is quite on the cards that this is 
the case. Now that the Russian Ministers have 
found that Lord Salisbury and his colleagues are 
prepared to move British ships-of-war at their 
bidding, they are not likely to refrain from making 
use of the power which has been placed in their hands. 

Sunday.—This morning's news indicates that 
there may be a real change in the situation at Pekin 
at no distant date. The removal of M. Pavloff to 
Corea may mean much or little. It is possibly, 
intended to denote the pacific attitude of the 
Russian Government. It cannot mean, as some 
suggest, that Pavloff is sent to Corea to create 
trouble there, unless Russia is bent upon bringing 
about war between herself and Great Britain—a 
supposition which can hardly be seriously enter- 
tained. On the other hand, yesterday's Dalziel 
telegram is confirmed this morning by Reuter, and 
we are informed that there is really a crisis in the 
relations of this country and China. That China 
will yield when she finds that we are in earnest is 
certain—unless she knows that she has Russia 
behind her. But a serious crisis manifestly exists, 
and it is a crisis for which we are indebted solely 
to the blundering and the weakness of our own 
Government in the past. 

Monday.—l opened my paper this morning 
expecting to read of the first brush with the enemy 
before Omdurman. I found instead the Memor- 
andum or Manifesto of the Russian Emperor! It 
is a document that takes away the breath of the 
ordinary man. No wonder that our newspapers 
are slow to commit themselves to any definite 
opinion concerning it. Our able editors, like the 
rest of the world, are startled and bewildered. 
Here is a document which may mean the opening 
of the Gates of Mercy on mankind. Too good to 
be true, is the first thought of imperfect human 
nature; and straightway the devil's advocate sets 
to work to prove that so blessed an aspiration as 
that breathed by the Czar cannot possibly be realised. 
Then the optimist—and it is by the optimist alone 
that great things are done in the world—comes to 
the rescue of the endangered ideal, and fights 
stoutly for it. Cynic and optimist seem to be 
blended in one in our newspapers this morning. 
Their respective views are very cleverly set forth 
in the Daily Chronicle. Reading between the lines, 
one can discover the same conflict between fears and 
hopes pervading all the utterances of the Press. It is 
too soon to say anything definite. The glad tidings 
of great joy must have time to sink into our hearts 
before we can appreciate them at their real value. 

In the meanwhile it is the suddenness of this 
change of policy in Russia—for a change it un- 
doubtedly is—that seems most astonishing. By 
whom has it been decreed? The Czar? But we 
have been told all along that the Czar was still in 
leading-stiings. This, indeed, bas been urged as an 
excuse for him in connection with recent affairs by 
his friends. It seems almost impossible that he 
should have broken loose so completely from the 





traditions of Russian policy as to formulate this 
new departure on his own initiative and his own 
authority. If he has done so, the influence of his 
wife, of the royal family of Denmark, and of our 
own Queen, are distinctly to be seen in the step 
he has taken. One wishes that it may be so. 
One would believe more firmly in the chances of 
success for this blessed propaganda of peace if one 
could dissever it absolutely from the schemes of the 
clever diplomatists of St. Petersburg. 

Happily, no one casts any doubt upon the good 
faith of the Czar, who by this step has made himself 
glorious among rulers. In this country the desire 
to co-operate in so good a work will be univerral. 
Public opinion, it is to be hoped, will speak out with 
no uncertain sound upon the subject. 

Tuesday.—Weare inundated to-day with opinions 
from all manner of people upon the Czar's message 
to the world. It was not to be expected that we 
should get much enlightenment from this source. 
As a matter of fact, the pronouncement of the 
Russian Emperor is far too vast in its scope and 
too vague in its immediate character to permit of 
any definite discussion at the present moment; but 
what is clear is that it has been universally wel- 
comed in England, where we have been reluctantly 
forced into an extravagant expenditure upon arma- 
ments chiefly owing to the action of Russia herself. 
How the message will be taken abroad cannot as 
yet be clearly ascertained. But certainly France, 
though welcoming the idea, seems by no means dis- 
posed to commit herself to it unless it be understood 
that the question of Alsace-Lorraine is to be settled 
by a European Conference. The statesmen of the 
world have clearly got something to do at last, some- 
thing a thousand times better than the writing of 
despatches concerning ports and railways in the Far 
East. If Mr. Gladstone were still with us he would 
have given to the Czar's proposal a form and scope 
that might have brought it at once within the range 
of practical politics. But Mr. Gladstone is gone, and 
Lord Salisbury reigns in his stead. For the moment 
the one fact that stands out amid the hubbub of 
opinion is that the young Czar, whether on his own 
initiative or that of the Empress, has established his 
claim to be regarded as one of the great men of the 
world. 

The terrible accident in Switzerland has caused 
the deepest feeling of regret to spread through a 
very wide circle. Dr. Hopkinson was one of the 
best-known men of science of the younger generation. 
In Manchester, where his brother, the late M.P. for 
Cricklade, holds the important post of Principal of 
Owens College, he was justly regarded as one of 
the men of whom the city has most reason to be 
proud, whilst in London he was well known not 
merely in scientific but in professional circles. The 
terrible tragedy in which he and his family have 
been overwhelmed’ is the most serious that has 
happened in Switzerland for a long time past, and 
it will have a serious effect upon the Swiss season. 

Wednesday.—The public opinion of Europe is 
growing less favourable to the Russian proposal. 
Notably is this the case in Paris, where, in the Press, 
at all events, the utmost chagrin is being manifested 
at the action which France's only ally has taken 
without consulting her. If the Czar has done nothing 
else he has at least made it clear that the dominant 
feeling among French politicians is still one of 
intense hatred to Germany, and that there can be 
no real peace for Europe until France has had at 
least a chance of her revenge. If the politicians 
really speak the mind of France, there is an end of 
the hope that the proposed Conference may meet, 
and with it an end of the Franco-Russian alliance. 
It is melancholy indeed to think that possibly the 
French newspapers do really represent the settled 
opinion of the country. Public speculation here is 
now concerning itself chiefly with the origin of the 
Czar’s remarkable manifesto. 

Thursday.—The startling news from Paris has 
this morning thrown everything else into the shade. 
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The Czar’s manifesto itself ceases for the moment to 
engage attention in the excitement caused by the 
confession and suicide of Colonel Henry. Many 
persons in this country have never been able to 
make up their minds as to the innocence of Captain 
Dreyfus; but there has been an almost universal 
agreement in the opinion that the steps taken to 
procure his condemnation were not only a breach of 
legality but most grossly unjust. Now it is clear 
that even those Frenchmen who have adhered most 
stubbornly to the doctrine of the chose jugée will 
have to yield to the logic of events. Oneof the most 
important documents used by the Minister of War, 
in order to satisfy the country of the guilt of 
Dreyfus, is admitted to be a forgery; the forger 
has expiated his crime by taking his own life, and 
the general staff, who, on the strength of this 
forger’s evidence, deliberately set themselves above 
the law, now appear to be on the point of resigning 
en masse. Unhappy France! She has this week 
received two blows under which she cannot but reel. 

Mr. Chamberlain, as I stated last week was to be 
the case, has gone to the United States for a holiday. 
OF course, no political significance is to be attached 
to his visit. His departure from this country means 
that for the present he can take no part in the 
decision of any of the political questions which may 
demand the attention of the Ministers. Fortunately, 
there are signs that there has been a real lightening 
of the tension at Pekin; and it begins to look as 
though Russia has held out the olive branch to us in 
that quarter of the world as well as elsewhere. 

Friday.— Although there is a very strong feeling 
of confidence as to the result of the operations in 
the Soudan, it cannot be denied that the suspense in 
which the country is left just now as to the course 
of events before Omdurman is very trying. Nor 
could it well be otherwise. A great force, consisting 
of many thousands of our fellow-countrymen and 
their Egyptian allies, may at this very moment be 
meeting a savage and stubborn foe, of far, far 
greater numerical strength, on a spot which has 
hitherto been associated with little but disaster to 
European arms. We know that we shall not 
purchase the victory we anticipate without having 
to pay for it, and everyone who has a friend in the 
Soudan force is naturally full of anxiety until the 
news of the great battle comes. The week which 
opened with the Czar’s manifesto closes with a 
position that is hardly reassuring. The Franco- 
Russian alliance has been wounded to the death; 
the suspicions of Germany with regard to French 
policy have been violently reawakened ; and we are 
about to take a step in the Soudan that may plunge 
us in new international complications. 





THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
ZOOLOGY AT CAMBRIDGE, 


YPN\HE calm that usually prevails at the latter end 

of August in Cambridge, when even those 
honour students who reside during part of the Long 
Vacation at length turn away to the charms of 
seaside and mountain, was broken at the beginning 
of last week by the assembling of two Congresses— 
the one of Physiology, the other of Zoology. It 
would be no light matter to deal with twosuch import- 
ant subjects in the compass of a single article; and 
perhaps we have reason to thank the physiologists 
for their inhospitable-looking posters outside every 
meeting-room informing the unauthorised curious 
that “none but members of the PHysIoLOGICAL Con- 
gress" would be admitted to their sittings. There 
was perhaps the less to regret, as their work seems 
to have been limited to the development of that 
official Animal Physiology which strays as little as 
possible from the precincts of the chemical and the 
physical laboratory, and, indeed, with short-sighted 
exclusiveness declines to recognise the physiology of 
plants as physiology at all. 





The International Zoological Congress has just 
finished its fourth and, by a long way, most suc- 
cessful triennial meeting. Initiated at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1889, it has sat at Moscow and 
Leyden; but a movement of French origin was 
looked on with suspicion for some time in Germany, 
and this is the first Congress that has been truly 
international without afterthought. From New 
Zealand and Australia, Japan, America, Russia, as 
well as from the nearer States of Europe, a crowd of 
over five hundred poured into Cambridge last week to 
meet for pleasure and for business. But the distinc- 
tion that we have just drawn is really an artificial 
one; if we seek a natural classification of the 
employments that overfilled the available time of 
the Congress, it is, as with most natural classifica- 
tions, no easy matter to arrive at a satisfactory 
result. The ostensible business was a series of 
meetings to discuss scientific matters—and two 
for the settlement of the purely material affairs of 
the Congress ; but a large amount of time was spent 
in examining objects of special interest collected 
and prepared by members from all countries, giving 
occasion for personal meeting and interchange 
of views, which shaded off beautifully into friendly 
intercourse, till the discussion of “ shop” wAs left far 
behind ; while at the social gatherings in the refresh- 
ment tent of the Association—labelled ‘Café 
Brasserie”—at mealtime, and at the receptions and 
garden parties, surely the zoologists must have 
been very unlike other professional men if the 
frivolities of friendly chat never passed into 
more serious regions, such as the relations of the 
mammalia or the ever-burning question of the trans- 
mission of acquired characters. The weather was 
fortunately propitious, and allowed full advantage 
to be taken of the mixture of cloister and garden 
that is so characteristic of Cambridge; the 
hospitality of the residents was boundless, extending 
even to arranging dinner parties “for ladies only” 
on the evening when their male protectors were 
feasting in the magnificent hall of Trinity; and 
bringing them on to the gallery that overlooks the 
hall to drink coffee and to listen to the polyglot 
after-dinner speeches pronounced there. We can only 
hope that they heard them more clearly than the 
banqueters at the lower end of the Hall. 

Undoubtedly the most striking features of the 
public meetings were the two discourses of Prof. 
Haeckel, of Jena—the one, in German, on the Phylo- 
genetic (or genealogical) Classification of the Animal 
Kingdom ; the other, in English, on the Descent of 
Man. Haeckel was the first to see that the logical 
result of the acceptance of any theory that organic 
beings have a common descent must be the construc- 
tion of pedigrees, tentative in proportion to the 
limitations of our knowledge, but becoming more 
complete as the gaps in our knowledge are pro- 
gressively filled up. He was the first of the existing 
school to see that the forms of organic beings have 
definite geometric relations that demand recognition; 
and the first to insist that new facts need new 
names, if we wish to avoid ambiguity of expression 
and to promote clearness of idea. The genealogical 
trees that he drew, with knotty trunk and gnarled 
boughs bearing printed labels, were the object of 
much easy ridicule some thirty years ago; but now- 
adays no one is content to work at the morphology 
or classification of any group, animal or plant, without 
appending a pedigree more or Jess hypothetical, to 
show his own particular viewsof the possible and prob- 
able relations of the organisms of the group to one 
another, and the relations of the group as a whole to 
other groups. If we admit that perhaps Haeckel has 
been led away into the invention of too many strange- 
sounding and strange: looking names (all compounded, 
however, with classical precision from the Greek, and 
provided each with its proper German equivalent); if 
we regret that his vivid imagination has sometimes 
led him astray, that his passion for completeness has 
perhaps induced a certain confusion between observ- 
ation and inference, that he has not the intimate 
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acquaintance with recent work in every line that is 
demanded for the full accomplishment of his self-set 
task of completing the genealogical tree of the 
organic realm, we must admit that these are, in 
French phrase, but the very defects of his qualities ; 
that he has perhaps done as great an amount of 
accurate descriptive work as any man living, described 
it in a style of singular ease and elegance, and 
illustrated it with a delicate and unwearied art; and 
that for the general guidance and mental stimulation 
that the living generation have received it is im- 
possible to overrate the debt of gratitude they owe 
to Ernst Haeckel. 

Cambridge had an overwhelming claim to be the 
first meeting-place of the Zoological Congress on 
British soil. The flash of Henslow had died down 
after kindling the spark of Charles Darwin for its 
sole result. Michael Foster’s call to Cambridge some 
thirty years ago had for its consequence, indirect 
but rapid, the formation of a school of British 
zoologists. From the teaching of elementary biology 
which Foster initiated, aided by Newell Martin, 
Francis Maitland Balfour began his training. Though 
a few men, like Lydekker and Sollas, were his con- 
temporaries or predecessors, and owed little to him, 
yet his funding the Cambridge organised teaching of 
zoology immediately after his graduation started the 
training in original research in this subject in these 
islands; his pupils for the most part, after their “ Lehr- 
jahre ” at their alma-mater, pursued “ Wanderjahre” 
at the Biological Stations of Naples and Roscoff, and 


in the Universities of France and Germany. Soon 
his friends and pupils, like Milnes Marshall in 
Manchester and Haddon in Dublin, introduced 


Cambridge methods and Cambridge ideas elsewhere. 
Strangers from the Far East and the Far West came 
to Cambridge for animal morphology as naturally 
as botanists flocked to Strasburg to learn of De Bary, 
or chemists to Heidelberg to work under Bunsen. 
And as each offshoot of the Cambridge school took 
root, it in turn became the fertile parent of fresh 
schools, all looking to Cambridge as to their Mecca. 
If the followers of the older studies have at times 
grumbled at the relatively profuse expenditure 
on zoology in the University, the best answer is 
the profound respect shown to the Cambridge 
school, the full recognition of its position in the 
foremost ranks of science by the distinguished 
crowd of visitors from all parts of the civilised 
world. 

After Cambridge, London. Sir John Lubbock, 
all but the last survivor of Darwin's contemporary 
friends, had presided over the Congress, owing to 
the regretted absence through illness of the pre- 
sident-designate, Sir William Flower; and gave a 
reception on Saturday evening in the magnificent 
Central Hall of the Natural History Museum. Its 
unsurpassed collections are due to many hands, but 
the really adequate arrangement of the Index Collec- 
tion in the Central Hall (and the word “ adequate ” 
is more eloquent than a host of superlatives) is the 
expression of the orderly mind and sympathetic 
views of Sir William, now prematurely super- 
annuated under a mischievous Government rule. 
Apart from his other claims, there was a certain 
aptness in the presidency in England of the dis- 
tinguished banker and politician over an assembly 
mainly composed of professional savants. From the 
time of Francis Bacon and Robert Boyle, if not 
earlier, our men of wealth and rank have always 
contributed a contingent of zealous and devoted 
students, who have proved down to the ground 
that the amateur is not necessarily the dilettante. 
In zoology this has been especially the case of 
recent years; and the Congress concluded its pleas- 
ant labours in a delightful way by visits to the 
remarkable collections of the Hon. Walter Roth- 
schild at Tring on Monday, and of the Duke of 
Bedford at Woburn. At Tring the collection of 
preserved animals is beginning to challenge rivalry 
with the richest public collections elsewhere for the 
beauty and rarity of the specimens; while in the 





park and grounds are seen live kangaroos and casso- 
waries, free and frolicsome. At Woburn are horned 
mammals, especially deer and antelopes, from all 
parts of the globe, also enjoying the relative free 
dom of the enormous park. The new nobility of 
this century, after first showing British capabilities 
of sport with horse and hound, is now showing 
an equally British zeal for the disinterested pursuit 
of science ; and the visit on two following days to 
the collections of a Rothschild and a Russell may 
perhaps teach our foreign friends that there is 
no anti-Semitic question in these islands, because, 
thanks to our customs and institutions, our Jews 
have availed themselves of the opportunity of fol- 
lowing the best British traditions in every rank of 
life “to which God has called them” here. 








KAISER, POPE, AND SULTAN,.—II. 





TIVE oldest title now borne in Europe is beyond 

question that which the Pope inscribes on his 
medals and monuments—the Pontifex Maximus. 
In the break-up of the Roman Empire, this was his 
part of a great inheritance; and it goes back to 
fabulous ages and is of uncertain derivation.- But if 
with most learned men we construe it as “ the priest 
that sacrifices on the bridge,” we shall be rendering 
in a picturesque figure of speech the office that is 
fulfilled by Leo XIII. as regards our modern and 
progressive world. The Pope stands between the 
Past and Present on the bridge of Roman history, 
Romana religion, and Roman claims. He fulfils every 
function assigned to the College of Pontiffs—now 
known as the College of Cardinals—by Livy, Festus, 
Dionysius, and the rest of the antiquarigms, who did 
not dream that they were writing about him. What 
were these Pontiffs a couple of thousand years ago? 
Festus replies that they were “ rerum qué ad sacra 
et religiones pertinent judices et vindices”’—judges 
and guardians of all things pertaining to religion 
and sacred rites. Their legendary founder was 
Numa. He entrusted them with the books of ritual, 
and laid on them the duty of answering all who 
might consult them in matters of religion. They 
determined how the gods should be worshipped, and 
how the dead were to be appeased. They allowed 
or forbade the introduction of foreign rites. They 
regulated the calendar. They issued innumerable 
decrees, which were binding not only on priests or 
private individuals but on the magistrates as well. 
The Pontifex Maximus lived in a house which had 
the inviolable character of a temple, hard by the 
Curia Regia on the Sacred Way. He wore a conical 
cap, known as a galerus—which is still the name of 
the Cardinal's red hat—and he wore the toga pre- 
texta. He was not permitted to leave Italy; but 
when Julius Cesar held this ecclesiastical dignity, 
and was appointed to the Province of Gaul, he broke 
bounds, being a commander-in-chief as well as a 
High Priest, and very apt to make his own decrees 
without regard to tradition. 

It is certainly astonishing that the deluges of 
war and revolution which have swept over civilised 
mankind during twenty-five centuries should have 
left this title standing. But there seems no likeli- 
hood of its ceasing to exist. The Pontifex Maximus 
lives yet in a house that is sacred and inviolable, 
though he has travelled from east to west of the 
City of Rome. He is still consulted on all matters 
of religion ; has a zeal about rites, and is punctilious 
in excluding those which he deems foreign or 
fanatical; he has reformed the Julian Calendar; he 
is continually appointing days to be observed ; his 
decrees are many; and he requires, though he does 
not always succeed in persuading, the civil magis- 
trates to allow their force and give them currency. 
What is equally remarkable, the language employed 
by the old Roman Pontiffs—a technical and stately 
Latin—serves with little alteration to express the 
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commands of the new. Rome is probably the one 
place in Christendom where Latin, as a dialect of 
law and ordinance, has ever been understood. The 
reigning Pope writes and speaks the sacred language 
with a grace, a fluency, and a slightly artificial turn 
that would have charmed Cicero and amazed the 
Pontiff Quintus Scaevola. It is a rhetoric which 
continues, though in somewhat faded colours, the 
eloquence of a thousand Greeks, translated and 
adapted to the imperial Roman style. We may call 
it, not disparagingly, the commonplace of civilisation, 
handed down amid urban decadence and barbarian 
originality from the time of Pericles to that of 
Augustus, and onward until it has stamped itself 
anew in modern books, journals, and society as the 
language of the educated. Leo XIII. inherits from 
old Rome not merely a title but an immense 
tradition, which nothing as yet appears strong 
enough to dissolve, or to assimilate without showing 
traces of it. The Greek, the Hebrew, the Gaul, the 
Frank, the Vandal, the Celt, the Teuton have come 
to Rome, and Rome absorbs them on her own con- 
ditions. The singular thing is that the process 
continues. For now the American is coming. And 
the Pontifex Maximus stands ever on his bridge. 

What is the secret power which has kept him 
there since Numa and the legendary kings? Is it 
that he has known how to organise religion? That 
he is endowed with the genius of law and order? 
The Roman always built, colonised, legislated ; his 
sword was a sceptre and with it he drew the lines 
on which cities, temples, markets, were erected, and 
made the tribes into nations and the nations into an 
empire. He was not an artist or an enthusiast; he 
never flamed out into original ideas; his poet Virgil 
saw what he was—a ruler of men who turned their 
gifts to advantage and governed by law where he 
could not have vanquished by affection. But law is 
the permanent need of society. And religion itself, 
without law, runs into fanaticism; it dreams, 
wrangles, falls away to little dissolving companies, 
cannot take to itself a visible power, becomes a 
philosophy, an ideal, a private affair of head or 
heart, but is apt to miss the chance—if it also 
escapes the danger—of growing to a kingdom. The 
Roman Pontifex Maximus always went by pre- 
cedent; his appeal was to antiquity; and before 
giving an answer he was bound to consult the 
sacred books. This is the lawyer’s way, irritating 
to enthusiasm, tedious, formal, unpopular, indirect, 
forensic, yet grave and solemn, though its mysteries 
are often mere rules of procedure. It seems to 
sacrifice the individual; but it rarely suffers any 
man to play thetyrant. When the Roman Law was 
thoroughly digested the Emperor could not set it 
aside. It was more august than he, as something 
impersonal and abiding. The real Pontifex Maximus 
is the code, the traditional usage and stylus curie— 
that which Bossuet called the Roman Chair and 
distinguished from the person of him who sat in it. 
To change any large portion of this a man would 
have to live the years of Tithonus. 

And thus it alters little or nothing, be the Pope 
of whatever complexion he may, conservative or 
progressive, sanguine like Pius IX., or cautious and 
diplomatic like Leo XIII. No single Pontiff desires 
that it should be altered; if any did, where are the 
instruments? They would have to be fabricated. 
But even in a reign of twenty years how small is 
the possibility of creating a brand-new staff of 
officers who will enter into designs, the issue of 
which is doubtful, and the details, unfamiliar? In 
this sense it is manifest that the Pbpes are all alike. 
But their very likeness amid a world which is con- 
stantly changing brings them into new relations 
with it. For they always go by precedent, and their 
long experience has made them acquainted with 
every form of political or social organisation, 
while they are bound to none. The Papacy is not 
monarchical or republican, neither legitimist nor 
democratic; it is indifferent, and takes the world 
philosophically, with few regrets when once an 














institution is defunct, however closely allied with it. 
The Pope who suppressed the Templars nearly six 
hundred years ago acted on principles, and was 
impelled by motives, similar in kind to those which 
the Pope felt who a hundred and twenty-five years 
ago dissolved the Society of Jesus. In both cases 
expediency dictated policy, and the merits of in- 
dividuals were a subordinate consideration. When 
the last of the French Bourbons died in Styria the 
Holy See determined that it was time to break with 
even the semblance of Legitimism. But Pius VII. 
had crowned Napoleon, and thereby disowned Louis 
XVIII. how many years previously? And now that 
there is a widespread Democratic movement, with 
large social aims, which may end in brushing aside 
dynasties and in revolutionising parliaments, it 
would be a strange error on the part of those 
interests which are threatened to fancy that the 
conservatism of the Pontifex Maximus will come to 
their relief. He is not conservative of them but of 
his sacred tradition. As long as they seem capable 
of supporting it, well—when their influence is spent 
he will declare himself bound to make provision 
elsewhere. Suppose Democracy as powerful as 
Charlemagne or Napoleon, the Pope of the day 
will crown it, though all the kings in partibus 
should ery out against him. And with a conscience 
void of offence; for it is not his place to keep up a 
declining house but to carry on religion according to 
law. What are the Bourbons to a dynasty which 
has seen the rise and may outlive the fall of all the 
royal families in Europe? 

By this peculiar but consistent view of himself 
and his duties the Pontifex Maximus, now shut up 
within his temple-court of the Vatican, furnishes an 
element to European politics which is, strictly 
speaking, incalculable. It is a power of vast though 
uncertain extent, not precisely temporal or spiritual, 
but partaking of both, and at once a law, an 
influence, and an aspiration. The Pope may be 
strong enough to add thousands of soldiers to the 
German army, yet so weak that he dare not let the 
French Church be disestablished ; he may be a power 
in the United States while a problem in Italy. If he 
thought only of the past whose monuments are all 
around him, he would be a mere antique, venerable 
and interesting, a page of ancient history still 
legible. But he has designs on the future; and it 
may be confidently asserted that he does not himself 
know the precise part he will play in it, when the 
great social changes are complete of which we now 
see the beginnings in outline and in shadow. The 
religious questions will ask to be solved—or, at least, 
to be handled—under every constitution. These do 
not change; they are still the old Roman questions, 
“ How ought the gods to be worshipped? How are 
the dead to be appeased?” Until the world answers, 
with Lucretius, that the gods require no worship 
and the dead have passed into the void inane, some 
attempt there will doubtless be to set religion 
beneath the government of law and order. The 
Pontifex Maximus will be as ready then as now 
to consult his books and answer as he finds written 
therein. And Rome, with its memories and asso- 
ciations, will be a bridge connecting a strangely 
chequered past with nations in far-off seas, who will 
regard Europe as we regard the Italy of Augustus 
and the Athens of Alcibiades, through the mists of 
antiquity and forgetfulness. B. 








CASUAL CRITICS. 





\ R. LESLIE STEPHEN in his “ Studies of a Bio- 
pe grapher” has thought it worth while, we 
cannot guess why, to notice Mr. Percy Fitzgerald's 
rather foolish, finical, and fussy criticisms of Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill’s “ Johnsonian Miscellanies,” and in 
this criticism of a critic some instances of incredible 
carelessness are exposed. “Mr. Fitzgerald, in 
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accusing his author of inaccuracy, has himself been 
inaccurate with the passages before his eyes and his 
attention, one supposes, fully awake.” The hasty 
critic, for instance, charges Dr. Birkbeck Hill with 
never having read, nor even seen, Boswell’s first 
production, because in the Doctor's text and index it 
is printed “Club” instead of “Cab.” Yet in the 
index it is properly printed, while in the text Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill absolutely quotes from the preface of 
a book he “had never seen, certainly never read.” 
Again, Dr. Birkbeck Hill, says Mr. Fitzgerald, gives 
an odd proof of Reynolds's prosperity in 1758—that 
the painter in this year had 150 “letters”; whereas 
the proof cited by the Doctor is the aptest and most 
convincing possible—that Sir Jeshua had within the 
twelvemonth “150 sitters.” “ Quis tulerit Gracchos 
de seditione querentes’?” No one needs so much 
circumspection as Momus. This criticism of and by a 
Johnsonian critic apropos of Johnsoniana, recalled 
to usa couple of no less casual criticisms made by 
and on Johnson. In one of his “ Ramblers,” Johnson 
comments upon this text from Boileau:—‘ A mean 
or common thought, expressed in pompous diction, 
generally pleases more than a new or noble senti- 
ment delivered in low and vulgar language, because 
the number is greater of those whom custom has 
enabled to judge of words, than whom study has 
qualified to examine things.”’ In illustration of the 
truth of this dictum of Boileau, Johnson cites from 
Shakespeare the following passage, in which the poet 
had spoiled a fine idea by degrading expressions :— 


Come, thick night 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell! 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes: 
Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, 


To ery, “ Hold, hold!” 


Having excepted to the word “dunnest” in this 
passage as a vulgarism used only by stable-boys, and 
to the word “ knife” as associated in our minds with 
butchers and cooks, Johnson thus continues :— 
* Macbeth proceeds to wish in the madness of guilt, 
that the inspection of heaven may be intercepted, 
and that he may, in the involutions of infernal 
darkness, escape the eye of Providence. This is the 
utmost extravagance of determined wickedness; yet 
this is so debased by two unfortunate words that, 
while I endeavour to press on my reader the energy 
of the sentiment, I can scarce check my risibility 
when the expression forces itself upon my mind; 
for who, without some relaxation of his gravity, can 
hear of the avengers of guilt peeping through a 
blanket!” By the way, and in passing, we may 
venture to guestion Johnson's emendation as an 
improvement :— 

Come, thick night 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell! 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes : 
That th’ inspection of heaven may be intercepted 
And in the involutions of infernal darkness, 
I ’scape the eye of Providence. 


The strange thing, however, about this criticism is 
that neither Johnson nor his successive editors seem 
to have discovered that the words are put into the 
mouth, not of Macbeth, but of Lady Machetb. In 
her mouth the homely image of the blanket is the 
most natural in the world, seeing that she is con- 
juring up before her mind’s eye Duncan sleeping his 
last sleep in bed. Johnson, as a Shakespearian 
editor, was hardly likely to forget that the poet is for 
the moment the personage he paints—not only thinks, 
feels, and speaks as that personage wader those cir- 
cumstances would think, feel, and speak; but also 
stands where he stands, hears what he hears, sees 
what he sees. If, then, Johnson had remembered that 
the speech was, not Macbeth’s, but Lady Macbeth’s, 
he must have understood how, in the vision conjured 
up before her mind's eye, this homely image would 
naturally suggest itself. The other casual Johnsonian 
misquotation which we thought perhaps worth 
noting was that of a multitude of Johnson’s critics 
and biographers, including even Carlyle, who ascribe 





to Sam himself an experience which really was that 
of an Irish painter he had encountered while on a 
visit in his youth with Mr. Hector in Birmingham. To 
encourage Johnson to try his fortune in London this 
Irish artist cited his own experience of Babylon :— 
“Sir, thirty pounds a-year is enough to enable a 
man to live in London without being contemptible. 
Tallow ten pounds for clothes and linen. At eighteen- 
pence a week you may live in a garret. Few people 
would inquire where you lodge; and, if they did, it 
was easy to say, ‘Sir, I am to be found at such a 
place. By spending threepence in a coffee-house, 
you may be for some hours every day in very good 
company ; you might dine for sixpence, breakfast on 
bread and milk for a penny, and do without supper. 
On clean-shirt days you go abroad and pay visits.” 
What makes it so strange that Carlyle and others 
should quote this experience as Johnson's own, is 
that Boswell gives what they should have cited on 
the very same page. “I dined,” said Sam of himself, 
“ for eightpence in very good company at the ‘ Pine- 
apple’ in New Street, just by. Several of them had 
travelled ; they expected to meet every day, but did 
not know one another's names. It used to cost the 
rest a shilling, for they drank wine, but I had a cut 
of meat for sixpence and bread for a penny, and 
gave the waiter a penny; so that I was quite well 
served, nay, better than the rest, for they gave the 
waiter nothing.” Perhaps such minuti# are worth 
nothing when so painstaking a writer as Carlyle is 
found tripping on so well-worn a subject as Johnson. 





LAKELAND IN AUGUST. 


. pe is, without doubt, the /formosissimus 
annus, the loveliest year-time of the Lakes; 
when the hawthorn and the heckberry are in bloom, 
when the pools are filled with bog-bean, the road- - 
side rills with butterwort, when the sweet-scented 
butterfly-orchis sprinkles the meadows, and the 
globe flower chokes the shallow becks ; when Words- 
worth’s shouting cuckoo tells its name to all the 
hills; while in every grove the eye may reckon a 
hundred shades of green, the ear divide “a thousand 
blended notes.” But August is our English holiday 
month, and to those who know how to choose and 
scheme their sojourning, the country, freshened by 
the July rains, is scarcely less enchanting in this, its 
second spring. The tourist centres, indeed, have 
lost their bloom, intolerable with crowds, coaches, 
bicycles, trippers, dust; but far from the madding 
crowd, in valleys which lie off the common routes, 
are spots unvisited and unknown, villages of widely 
scattered farms, their little church somewhere 
hidden among trees, their one inn with its queer 
sign—Horse head, Old England, Punch bowl, Mortal 
Man—recalling the Festal Place of Sweet Auburn and 
the Waggoner’s Cherry Tree. Beatus ille, who in 
such a still removed place, such a farmer’s white- 
washed home, finds his August lodgings. Within, 
are quaint beam-ceiled rooms, with vast chimney 
piece and monumental table, covered at meal-times 
with home- baked bread, vaccine cream, troutlets from 
the little brook, farm-fattened meat and poultry ;— 
without, the primitive wholesome pageantry of 
scratching hens and gobbling turkeys and excited 
sheepdogs, such as gladdened Mrs. Poyser’s eyes, 
or brought back bodily health and mental balance 
to poor storm-tossed Caterina. The hills on either 
side ascend some 500 or 600 feet; from their crests 
you look away southward to the crisp waves of 
Morecambe Bay, and the abrupt scar of Whitbarrow, 
in whose limestone ridges the botanist finds cal- 
careum and ceterach; below is the length of 
Windermere, beyond it the whole range of moun- 
tains, Coniston, Bowfell, the Pikes, Helvellyn, away 
to High Street and Ill Bell. But now look down- 
ward to the valley: for that, and not the hill-top, is 
our holiday retreat. Its base is meadow land of 
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tenderest green, rarely interspersed with small plots 
of oats and barley, running up like bays into the 
darker woodland which clothes the rising ground, 
threaded by a swift, sparkling stream, swelling toa 
torrent after storms, half-hidden now with purple 


~ loosestrife and willow herb and mint and figwort 


| 


and angelica. Dotted singly here and there are the 
white farmhouses, and the grey slate cottages of the 
labourers, fringed with old-fashioned flowers and 
embosomed in damsons and great yew trees; 
amongst them, and scarcely distinguishable from 
them, the tiny gabled parsonage. One of them is 
high and spacious, a grass-grown courtyard in the 
front: an ancestral Roman Catholic mansion of old 
time perhaps, where jovial Osbaldistones flourished 
or ascetic Helbecks decayed; its fine reception 
chambers degraded now to serve as granaries and 
lumber rooms, its darkened upper casements re- 
calling the days of window tax. Endless are the 
roads and lanes meandering over the hills to con- 
nect with kindred villages in other vales. The 
August Flora, dusty, arid, withered and shorn 
away from the great thoroughfares, in these shows 
its best. On the steep banks which confine them is 
a harmonising mass of red, blue, yellow—betony, 
hairbell, imperial crowns of ragwort, or when that 
is wanting, the less coarse, less common golden-rod. 
Patches of cow-wheat cover the outcropping slate ; 
deep in grass are the bistort and the fleshy orpine, 
flanked by white spreading woodsage, basil, devil’s- 
bit; eyebright sparkles in the thinner turf; while 
here and there all seem to make admiring way for a 
brilliant clustering bed of the exquisite mountain 
pansy. Behind them is a background of broom, its 
glossy pods of green, purple, black, entwined with 
blossoming woodbine, neighboured by short rasp- 
berries, whose small fruit seems to the hot wayfarer 
sweeter than the best which gardens yield; and 
over these again is the dry unmortared wall; poly- 
pody, lady fern, wall lettuce, waving or peeping 
from its crevices. Oaly in this country and on these 
walls is seen the full beauty of the common black- 
berry; its fruited boughs stand up stiff and ripen- 
ing, but along the walls and over the projecting 
rocks twine its barren branches, undulate and ser- 
pentine, often twenty feet in length, the stem 
changing in its hue from red to green as it elongates, 
its large trifoliate leaves showing off against the stone 
their dimpled venation and their fine-cut serrate 
margins. Sudden wafts of fragrance reveal a bank 
of meadowsweet or a regiment of tall, pale roadside 
thistles. A little stream, oozing down invisibly 
beneath the grass, fosters its store of water-loving 
plants—sneezewort, bog pimpernel, ivy-leaved cam- 
panula, with clumps of the tiny prostrate St. 
Johnswort, and the glaucous leaves of butterwort 
clinging like green starfish to the mud. Rude step- 
ping stones on the wall invite a clamber; and we 
find ourselves upon the fell side amid wealth of 
heath and ling and thigh-deep bracken. Rabbits 
cock their white tails and scamper off. Partridges, 
not yet wildened, rise beneath our feet. Welling 


~ springs, converging to a hollow, have perennialised 





a wide shallow pool. Out of it stand up the triple 
foliage of bog-bean and the bluish white blossoms of 
the scarce Water Lobelia. The swampy sides are 
flecked with cotton grass and bordered with bushes 
of Sweet Gale; Parnassia, with its virginal white 
petals, stands aloft; the round -leaved Sundew 
sparkles in the light and captures insects with its 
irritable enfolding hairs. 

The month passes all too soon; the last stage of 
summer is on the wane. Blackberries oust the 
raspberries, colchicum fills the meadows, a faint rust 
steals over the heather, yellow invades the bracken, 
days close in, the fading flowers are sodden by the 
drenching dews, the nightly meteors are extinguished 
in the skies above, the nightly glow-worms faded 
from the grass below. Autumn has its glories in 
reserve, when the ruddy and golden leaves will hang 
like jewels on the trees, rivalling in tint and lustre 
the berries of gueldres rose, rowan, bryony ; but we 











shall not be there to see. We go back to our work 
of writing-desk, pulpit, law-court, “in the populous 
city pent” for eleven months to come; frames 
refreshed and faces bronzed with mountain air, 
brains stored with pastoral memories, nerved with 
fresh vigour for the duties and the claims of urban 
life; yet nursing hopes of a recurring time when the 
loved haunts shall be revisited, their restfulness and 
joy revived, in the rapturous associations and re- 
newed enfranchisement of another well-earned Lake- 
land August holiday. W. T. 








THE FIRST. 





NHE First of September marks the advent of the 
autumn quarter, and—what is probably of 
greater importance to sportsmen—partridge shooting 
begins. There is, however, a feeling prevalent 
amongst many adequate judges that partridge 
shooting should be deferred until October Ist. 
Apart from varied climatic conditions, birds are 
seldom found matured as regards flesh and feather 
at the statutory date. Every sportsman knows how 
often the cry “’Ware cheepers ”’ is raised during the 
first few days in September. Nowadays it is the 
thing to shoot. The partridge is found almost 
everywhere, even on the outskirts of large towns. 
Many are shot within seven miles of the Bank of 
England. While the grouse is necessarily restricted 
to the heather districts in the North of England, 
part of Wales, and Scotland, and the price of grouse- 
moors makes their possession the enjoyment of the 
favoured few, most sportsmen find that partridge 
shooting may be secured at a moderate cost within 
reasonable distance of their residences. 

It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to point out how 
the conditions of sport have changed in recent 
years. One glance at the old prints depicting the 
sportsmen in the top hats and coats of a century ago, 
the muzzle-loading guns, the dogs “ down charging” 
in high stubbles, will convince even the uninitiated 
that things are different to-day. Except in the wildest 
tracts of country the pointers and setters have 
given place to the retriever, or possibly the retriev- 
ing spaniel. One has only to glance at the gunsmith’s 
to note the difference between the flint-lock and 
percussion guns of the past and the latest triumph 
of the gunmaker’s art—the hammerless ejector 
breechloader. Then, again, the majority of tailors 
find it necessary to show specimens of shooting suits 
varying from the quietest to the most startling 
pattern. One point of the greatest importance 
is, however, lost by many of the great army 
of gunners who take the field on the First of 
September. Our grandfathers were not only sports- 
men but naturalists. They studied the habits of 
their quarry, which was sought for early on the 
feeding grounds, and later in the turnips and other 
cool cover. They did not deem it necessary to send 
beaters—as is now often the case—to drive the birds 
into cover, and commence their shooting towards 
noon. Driving was practically unknown, and the 
large parties and heavy bags were unheard-of. Still 
we must remember that circumstances have altered. 
The close reaped stubbles and possibly larger pre- 
ponderance of pasture land have made the game 
wilder. Except in the early part of the season, 
partridges can seldom be walked up, unless in thick 
cover, or in the warmest weather. With the 
absence of adequate cover the shyness of game 
increased ; then driving over hidden guns became 
necessary. With driving came the introduction of 
the French, or red-legged, partridge. Perhaps more 
hardy than his grey relative, he often prefers to 
trust to his legs rather than his wings when alarmed, 
separates from his companions, comes singly over 
the waiting guns, and thus gives more opportunity 
than his English confréres, who generally keep 
together. 
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The opinion has often been expressed that the 
imported red-leg is stronger and more pugnacious 
than the native bird, and, in consequence, drives the 
latter from his neighbourhood, thus interfering with 
the quiet of the breeding season. This cannot, how- 
ever, be entirely correct, as the writer has repeatedly 
found the nests of both kinds of birds in close 
proximity, and the hatching has proceeded satis- 
factorily wmder these circumstances. Although we 
have referred to the methods pursued by our 
ancestors, and possibly persons may be found who 
lament the absence of the long tramps after the game 
which driving has rendered unnecessary to the 
gunners, still we must remember that greater skill is 
required to secure the bird which comes over the hedge 
or butt at express speed than the shot offered by a 
partridge rising within easy range when walked-up 
in the turnips. None but the best shots can hope to 
make sure of securing a good percentage of the 
opportunities which come in the first instance. The 
object is generally killed dead at such close quarters, 
or “clean missed,” and thus fewer birds struggle 
away to die than formerly. The absence of the 
pointers and setters is compensated for by the sight 
of the clever retrievers of to-day. Indeed, one of 
the chief characteristics of the genuine sportsman 
is that he delights to see a good dog at work, and 
spares no pains to secure every wounded bird which 
would otherwise escape for the time only to meet 
with a lingering and painful death. 





SIDE LIGHTS ON THE WAR. 





VII.—TuHeE CusBAN REPUBLIC AND Mr, McKINLEy's, 


( N leaving the United States towards the end of 

June there was placed in my hands a paper 
with permission to do with it as it seemed best to 
me. It may prove devoid of interest by the time 
this post reaches England. If so, then so much the 
better for those who seek fair play in diplomacy as 
well as other kinds of warfare. 

Here is the translation :— 


I, Modesto A. Tirado, Private Secretary to the President 
f the Cuban Republic, do certify that in Folio 27 of the copy- 
book of letters there is the following :— ‘ 

“To Sefor Ramon Rodriguez. 

“Dear Sir,—I esteem very much the news you communi- 
cate to me personally in regard to the armistice declared by the 
Spanish Government without our assent or even knowledge, 

“In order that you may inform those to whom it mav 
concern, I enclose a note of the action taken by the Government 
of the (Cuban| Republie—written so soon as it had knowledgs 
of General Blanco’s proclamation. 

“have just read a telegram which says that Messrs. 
, and —— are coming to this Government with the inten- 
tion of holding a conference with us. 

“T beg you (toJformally inform those persons, or someone 
who will do so to them, that hey must abandon the project and 
thus spare themselves disagreeable consequences if not positive 
danger and public seandal. 

“ We can receive none but persons who come duly accredited 
by the Spanish Government or its legitimate representative in 
Cuba, the Captain-General, to treat with us on the basis of 
absolute and immediate Independence. 

“ Anything else is punished severely by our laws, and these 
shall be obeyed. Signed) Barrotomr Maso, 

“San Blas, April 19th, 1898.” 








This official document shows us conclusively that 
the organised Government of the Cuban Republic 
relied so fully upon the professions of the Govern- 
ment at Washington that it declined all overtures 
from Madrid. In parentheses let us note that on 
April 5th Consul-General Lee was recalled from 
Havana; on April llth the President asked of 


Congress authority to intervene in Cuba; and that 
this letter was written on the same day that the 
intervention was decided upon in Washington—a 
virtual declaration of war. 

Here now I add a corollary to the above note, 
with all the evidence of its official nature :— 











“ Seal of the Council of the Cuban Government.” 

To the Secretary of the Council of Government of the 
Cuban Republic. 

I do hereby certify that in page 98 of the fourth Column of 
the records of the council there is the following copy of a 
written Resolution : 

The President informs that a letter has been received dated 
at Santa Cruz del Sur, on the 7th inst., reading as follows :— 

“To the President of the Government of Cuba, Camagnez. 

“Esteemed Sir,—In compliance with orders transmitted 
to me by the Seeretary’s office of the General Government, I 
address mys lf to the Government over which you preside, in 
order to request in the name of this Government a conference 
with a military delegate representing the Commander-in Chief 
of your armies, for the purpose of treating, as far as it may be 
convenient and useful, for the purpose of avoiding further 
bloodshed and greater disasters. 

“ Having exeented my orders I now avail myself of this 
opportunity to offer you my most distinguished respects. 

“ T remain your obedient Servant, (Signed 


The minutes of the Cuban Council proceed to 
recite that after a discussion of this letter it was 
resolved :— 


The President is hereby directed to answer the letter, 
acknowledging receipt of same ; and to state to the signer of it, 
in order that he may make it known to the General Government, 
that it is impossible to aecede to what he solicits. ; 

That it would have been different had an official of the 
Spanish Government, twenty days ago, asked to confer with this 
Government in order to obtain a peace based upon the granting 
by Spain of absolute and immediate independence to the whole 
Island of Cuba. 

But to-day the island of Cuba is in fact and by right 
independent, and the Cuban people are a free people. They 
have been declared and recognised as such by a just, a powerfal 
nation, which is ready to co-operate with us and compel the 
Spanish authorities and troops to evacuate Cuban territory. 

And, by superior order, I make the foregoing copy with the 
approval of the President of the Republic; and I deliver it to 
the Vice-President, Dr. Domingo Handey Capote, at the 
headquarters of the Government, Camaguez, May 15th, 1898. 

Signed) CLEMENTE VIVANCO, Secretary. 
Seal of the Secretary of Council.) 
Approved by the President, (Signed) BartoLome Maso, 
Seal of the Presidency.) 


Whatever the politician of Washington may do, 
the people of the United States at large have gone 
into the Cuban Spanish war for the purpose of 
establishing upon the island of Caba a government 
for the Cubans by the Cubans. The Insurgents 
themselves have loyally done their part in support- 
ing the United States by every means in their 
power. At the time of my leaving Washington, 
however, the Diplomatic representatives of the 
Cuban Republic had not yet been acknowledged by 
the State Department in Washington. Nota single 
member of the Cuban Legation had been permitted 
to shake hands with Mr. McKinley, although this is 
a privilege usually granted to every citizen. 

It would take too long to discuss this matter fully 
at present, but it is worth while recalling that after 
two months of a war undertaken nominally to give 
Cuba her freedom, the United States declines to 
recognise a popular and efficient Cuban Government 
which has waged war against Spain for more than 
three years, and which welcomed American inter- 
vention because America meant to Cuba justice and 
liberty. The reverse of this picture must soon be 
contemplated. Cuba is governed by men no less 
well educated and infinitely more skilled in political 
craft than the American Senate. They are not slow 
to see that they, their leaders, and above all, their 
army, are being treated in Washington as things of 
no consequence. Cubans are being made to feel 
that America is fighting Spain, not so much for the 
benefit of the oppressed islanders, as for the purpose 
of acquiring a new piece of land where the Yankee 
promoter and carpet-bagger may make money. 

Whether this view is correct or not, it is the 
view held by Cubans of importance, and when this 
war with Spain shall have closed it need surprise no 
one if Cubans should unite against the Anglo-Saxon 
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with even more bitterness than against the mother 
country. This bitterness will be the stronger from 
recalling that Cuba trusted the United States com- 
pletely, and was deceived by professions which the 
controlling forces in Washington never meant to 
maintain. 

I make no apology for this in an English 
periodical. It makes little difference now whether 
one side of the ocean hears a thing before the other. 
If an Anglo-American alliance is to amount to 
anything, it must be based upon mutual esteem and 


confidence. POULTNEY BIGELOW. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


“ARISTOCRACY AND EVOLUTION.” 

Srr,—In your recent review of my work, “ Aristocracy and 
Evolution,” there is a certain mis-statement with regard to a 
matter of fact which I will ask you to allow me, in a few words, 
to correct. 
set myself in this book to enforce, he says that, according to 
my explicit definition, * the true great man is he, and is he alone, 
who applies his greatness with success to wealth-production.” 
May I be permitted to point out that this is not my meaning; 
but it is a meaning which, in ‘‘ Aristocracy and Evolution,” I 
have been careful to repudiate? If your reviewer will turn to 
p. 132 he will find that intellectual greatness is declared to be 
that “ which supplies progress with its first materials.” If he 
turns to p. 152 he will find that the kinds of greatness on which 
progress depends are declared to be indefinitely subdivisible, 
but to group themselves into five principal kinds, intellectual 
greatness being the first of these, and wealth-producing great- 
ness only one of the five. It is then stated on pp. 155 and 156 
that the greatness which devotes itself to wealth-production 
will be the main subject diseussed, but that it will be so only 
for this plain reason—that it is the form of greatness which at 
the present day is most directly connected with practical political 


In his summary of the main argument which I have 


controversy. 

Your reviewer further says that my “ thesis comes to this— 
that our being’s end and aim is money-grubbing.” This, again, 
is a thesis which is not only not maintained in my work but is 
elaborately repudiated in it. The third chapter of Book III. is 
almost entirely devoted to showing that the greatness which 
exerts itself in exceptional wealth-production forms a very 
small portion of human life as a whole, and that ‘ our being’s 
end and aim ” is altogetherindependent ofit. Let your reviewer 
turn to page 258, for example, and read the passage beginning 
“ What is really interesting in human life and human nature is 
the universal and typical elements in it, not the exceptional,” 
He may be right or wrong in his criticism of what I have said; 
but if he re-reads my book he will see that with regard to two of 
the most important points in question, he has attributed to me 
what I have not said.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


W. H. Mauiock. 


IS AN ALLIANCE WITH RUSSIA POSSIBLE? 

Srr,—There was a time within the memory of most of us 
when the suggestion of such a thing as an alliance with Russia 
would have raised a howl of indignation throughout Great 
Britain and her colonies. In fact, a few years ago, no paper of 
any importance would have dared to have ventured the risk of 
suggesting such a proposition to their readers for one moment; 
for even newspapers have to make a living, and cannot afford to 
play fast and loose with the means of livelihood. However, 
times change and we change in them. In spite of the frantic 
efforts of the French and German Press to convince us that the 
nation over which the Czar rules is our adversary at home and 
abroad—efforts which never cease for a single day—yet a great 
change has come over the mind of this country since the days 
following immediately on the Crimean War, or when Beaconsfield 
ordered a British fleet to the Dardanelles. It does not require 
much sagacity to see why France and Germany should be for 
ever reminding us of Russia's hostility. It is to their interest to 
keep us apart and to promote the antagonism which is known to 
exist ; and to-day a declaration of war between England and 
Russia would not cause half the sensation that would follow if 
anything approaching the suggestion of an alliance between 
them were mooted or entertaiued. 





At the present moment there are only two independent 
nations in Europe. In spite of wars and rumours of wars, only 
two are in a position to take the initiative. Germany cannot 
move, for France would be at her throat at onee. The only war 
that would appeal to the mass of Frenchmen would be the one 
which offered a chance of wiping out in Rerlin the memories of 
Sedan and the siege of Paris. Italy is out of the question, and 
Austria is occupied with domestic troubles. Russia and England 
alone can act alone. If these two Powers come to an under- 
standing, if we have a London-St. Petersburg entente, European 
polities and diplomacy would assume quite another aspect. 
Why not? We have been allies before, and preserved Europe 
from the martial law and military despotism of one man, Is it 
not time for those who love peace onl are not haunted by the 
Muscovite bogey to be asking themselves whether something 
cannot be done to bring about a better understanding, and 
having in view a change in the diplomatic relationships of the 
two nations? This, of course, could not be procured without 
some cost on the part of each, but the corresponding advantages 
would be enormous and outweigh any sacrifices made in bringing 
about such an entente. What the Concert of Europe failed to 
do would be effected at once, and the foul stain on modern 
civilisation would be promptly wiped out. The Sultan’s devilish 
orgies would end on the day the representatives of each country 
presented their humane demand, It would seem, judged in the 
light of recent events, that in no other way can the occupant of 
the Yildiz Kiosk be got at and restrained. The international 
moral code would certainly be advanced, and among Christian 
people this should surely be welcomed when it brings relief to 
so large a portion of humanity. 

I venture to think that nothing in this world would ensure 
the peace of Europe so much as an understanding between 
St. Petersburg and London; and there will be no rest for the 
statesman of Great Britain, or any other European Minister, 
until either this alliance is an established fact or until England 
has humbled and crippled her rival. The effect of this would be 
to put the nightmare off for a few years, when the contest would 
begin again. Our neighbours look on at the present game and 
laugh. They have interests at stake, too, but not so large as the 
sides immediately concerned, so they would have us believe. 

I am quite aware of all that is to be urged against such an 
alliance. There is the old question of Constantinople, but it 
appears to me that we have greatly altered our views on this 
aspect of the matter. Russia wants Constantinople. Well, this 
country does not, and no such thought ever entered an English- 
man’s head. The capital of Turkey is a subject to which he 
becomes more and more indifferent every day. The fact is, the 
possession of it is a question more for France, Austria, and Italy 
than for us. Why should we play the part of the bullying big 
brother for them? Our chief interest in that part of the world 
is, of course, the Suez Canal—a vital one, I grant, in the days 
of slow ships, but not so much so now wit! our nineteen knotters 
and quadruple engines. It has been argued, too, in case of war, 
by experts in international law, that the Canal could not be used 
by the belligerents. Rest assured if Russia and England came 
together in deadly embrace, and the question of the Suez Canal 
cropped up, the other nations would decide against #5 using it 
and block it. If Russia took Constantinople we should be no 
worse off, and, as compensation, we should be seeure in Egypt 
and probably possess Asia Minor up to the Dardanelles as our 
scientific boundary. I have discussed this matter with intelligent 
Russians, and to them it appears as the natural solution of the 
somewhat difficult situation. Such an arrangement would be a 
benefit to the world, and to the Turk most of all. It would, no 
doubt, interfere with his amusements, but he would find others, 
for, after all, the Turk is not a bad-hearted sort of fellow. He 
is quite happy in Cyprus, where his propensity for massacre is 
restrained. In fact, he is said to be showing a wakeful interest 
in cricket and has been observed to take a serious view of foot- 
ball. Not many years ago a favourite diversion in the North 
of England was to kick a policeman to death, but other sport 
has taken the place of this, and the present generation of miners 
find life worth living with the new and more humane pastimes. 

We seem to be at the present time standing at the parting of 
the ways, which can be summed up in two words—friendship or 
annihilation. I have already pointed out what the former 
means ; is it not worth consideration on the part of the responsible 
statesmen of each country ? I recommend it. To the man who 
accomplishes it the glory will be great and it will be enduring, 
for all generations shall call him blessed.—Yours, etc., 


ATHOL FORBES. 








OXFORD IN AUGUST. 
“| XFORD! Thou city of the hurrying feet, 
The nervous tread of palpitating youth, 
Surging against thy walls in street and court, 
Eager in quest of pleasure, knowledge, power. 
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Thou ancient cradle of a later age, 

Thy charm the mingling of the new and old, 

The throbbing life amidst thy towers’ decay! 

How changed and flat and profitless to view 

Thine aspect now, at this dull Harvest-tide! 

Thou art a mask the wearer has cast off— 

A well gone dry—a mother with no child 

Who mourning stands, with empty arms stretched 
wide. 

Our footsteps wander in deserted courts ; 

Above, no echoes from thy vacant rooms 

Wake, though they fix us with their gaping eyes. 

Thy stately stones as if enchanted stand, 

With Wisdom, Truth, and Beauty in suspense, 

The very reason of thy being gone. 


FLORENCE EDGAR. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


_1oo-— 
“Tue Forest Lovers.” *—II. 


\ |* chief objection against the language used by 
LY. Mr. Hewlett in his tale of knight-errantry is 
not that he has made it too modern, but that he has 
made it too self-conscious. It is by no means 
uniformly so; and this again is my reason for 
believing that the blue pencil, judiciously employed, 
would immensely improve the book. I take, for 
instance, the culminating scene, in which the hero 
Prosper le Gai rides after Galors the villain, to execute 
vengeance upon him. The two have changed armour 
and shields, and Galors sees his own colours and 
cognisance (themselves most wickedly won) risen in 
judgment against him—a fine and effective stroke in 
the story. Says Mr. Hewlett— 


This trifling thing unnerved him till it seemed a message of 
doom. But doom once read and accepted. nerve came back. 
By God, he would die as he had lived, strenuously, seeking one 
thing at a time! But to be killed by his chosen arm, over- 
shrilled by his own shout—that sobered him, little of a senti- 
mentalist as he was. 


Now, of course, Galors was no sentimentalist ; 
but the assertion that he was not a sentimental- 
ist conveys the implication that he might have 
been one. And the whole notion of sentiment- 
ality is foreign (in my humble opinion) to the 
times of which Mr. Hewlett is writing. The 
point is a delicate one, to be sure, and we had 
better refrain from dogmatising. Tennyson, it 
may be urged, made a sentimentalist of King 
Arthur. But Tennyson, it may be answered, did 
not thereby improve the Idylls; and Tennyson, at 
any rate, did it unwittingly, and left Arthur's 
sentimentality to be discovered by the reader. He 
did not tell the reader in so many words that he had 
been modernising the souls of Malory’s characters. 
Now it seems to me that when Mr. Hewlett tells us 
concerning his heroine that she “turned to be 
actress for the first time in her life. This meant to 
realise and then express herself. She was like to 
become an artist,” or again, that “she was nearly 
choked with the fatigue of her artistic escapades,” he 
is translating her actions into prose so self-conscious 
that it compels the reader to infer in the lady 
herself a self-consciousness which he feéls to be 
foreign to the times in which she moved. 


For my thesis—a disputable one, no doubt—comes 
to this. Folkf may have been self-conscious in those 
times, but that self-consciousness is certainly not to 
be inferred from the old writings. From Chaucer 
and from Malory, for examples, the note of self- 
consciousness is conspicuously absent. All we can 
say is that if these heroes and heroines suffered from 
it, their self-consciousness probably took forms very 
different from those of our own day. They did not, 
for instance, seek to “realise and express them- 


*“The Forest Lovers.” A Romance. By Maurice Hewlett. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 





selves.” Not having the advantage of knowing 
their Ibsen, they were equally ignorant of the 
importance of the process, and how to set about it. 


If an author, recognising that it is impossible for 
him to get at the mental attitude in which these 
knights and ladies actually stood towards life and its 
events, tells us frankly that he proposes to substitute 
the attitudes with which he is acquainted, the atti- 
tudes of modern men and women, then I would 
urge that he is giving these airy romantic ghosts 
more body than they are able to hold—that he 
is making them too real for illusion. At this 
distance of time it is, if not impossible, at all events 
exceedingly difficult to see these figures otherwise 
than “on the flat,” so to speak ; their literary value 
has become mainly decorative; by cutting deep 
and striving to give them the exact appearance of life, 
as we see life to-day, you may easily destroy illusion 
rather than increase it. ‘ What,” I may be asked, 
“cannot you believe in Lear and Imogen when you 
see them on the stage?” Well, to begin with, and 
bearing in mind the conditions of the Elizabethan 
theatre, I doubt if Shakespeare aimed at any 
great amount of illusion, and am sure he did 
not aim at half the amount of illusion which is 
sought in modern revivals of his plays. Our modern 
actors and managers help to preserve Shakespeare’s 
public reputation by developing certain possibilities 
in his plays to an extent of which Shakespeare 
assuredly never dreamed. Still--and not to evade 
the question—I can believe in Lear and Imogen when 
I see them on the stage. And why? Precisely 
because I see them—preci-ely because the artifices of 
the acted drama are just strong enough to carry the 
illusion through. And with illusion there is no 
partial success: you must carry it to a certain point 
where success is complete, or, if you miss by no more 
than an inch, you fail utterly. Now the written 
tale has obvious advantages over the acted drama; 
but in the matter of creating illusion it has equally 
obvious disabilities. My doubt is if the written 
story can ever make these knights-errant end dam- 
sels-in-distress seem absolutely real and living to 
modern readers; and if it cannot it had better 
content itself with treating them decoratively. 


Creeping caution, no doubt! “You cannot put 
new wine into old bottles,” says the critic. ‘“ Can 
I not?” cries the author. “ Marlowe and the Eliza- 
bethans did it, and I propose to try.” In Heaven’s 
name, then, let him try; and I for one (having been 
lately reminded that I am no critic) shall strive to 
be the first to applaud his success. As poor J. K. 8S. 
sang— 

To find out what you cannot do, 
And then to go and do it: 

There lies the golden rule; but few 
I ever found above the ground, 

Except myself, who knew it. 


And Mr. Hewlett has so very nearly done it !—<so 
nearly, indeed, that I almost believe a stout blue 
pencil—no stage machinery, but a simple blue pencil 
—might have carried him to complete success. If he 
will only go through his next MS. and ruthlessly 
score out every expression which strikes him as 
particularly clever, I verily believe he will give us a 
story which shall take us through the Woods of 
Westermain without a doubt or even a passing dis- 
position to question. For one thing, he sees the 
knights and ladies he presents to us. Prosper le Gai 
is no stock hero, but an amiable youth, whose fail- 
ings (and he has failings) are touched with just the 
right malice; Galors, the villain of the piece, is a 
proper man, too; and Isoult as bewitching a 
heroine as you will meet in a long day's ride. 
Nor is this knack of characterisation confined 
to the principal figures; the minor ones, from the 
Countess Isabel to her seneschal, Master Porges, 
and the High Bailiff of Wanmeeting, are all good 
to meet and easy to remember. I suppose in a 
tale of woodland love it was inevitable that the 
heroine should dress herself as a boy and that 
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this disguise should provoke the usual complications : 
my only objection to them is that they happen 
to be the usual complications, though in their result 
startling enough. For the rest—or rather, for the 
most important point of all—the story breathes 
the genuine woodland spirit. It has the smell of 
earth and green leaves; and if, here and there, it 
smells also of the lamp, that odour belongs (as I 
have tried to show) to certain faults in the telling, 
not to the tale itself. It has the stir, and at times 
a touch of the lewdness, of woodland life. And 
here again (the warning must be uttered) the 
least appearance of self-consciousness is peculiarly 
dangerous. I would not, for my part, give a fig 
for a forest which did not contain the satyr some- 
where; but his ways and his habits should be 
regarded with the calmest possible eyes, and modern 
eyes are apt either to wink significantly or to 
assume that painful stare which we connect with 
the photographer and the machine he plants against 
his victims’ necks. Now and again it seems as if 
Isoult la Desirous were on the point of becoming— 
shall I say ?—a trifle too arch. But the danger 
passes, and when the book is closed there abides 
an impression of a happy tale, and a clean one, 


and a sunny. A. T. QC. 








REVIEWS. 


BRITAIN’S NAVAL POWER. 


Power. (Part II. From Trafalgar to the 
By Hamilton Williams, M.A. London: 


Britain's NAVAL 
Present Time.) 
Maemillan & Co. 

HE concluding volume of Mr. Hamilton Williams's 
useful little history of the Navy deals with a less 
heroic period than its predecessor. An age of great 
naval actions ended at Trafalgar in a supreme asser- 
tion of British sea-power, and the moral effect of 

Nelson’s crowning victory was perhaps more potent 

than its material result. The loss of nearly twenty 

ships by the Allies was not actually paralysing, and 
within less than three months of Trafalgar a French 
squadron was again at sea; but the hope of contest- 
ing British naval supremacy had passed away, and 
Napoleon was soon driven to indirect measures 
against this country, thus entering upon a path 
which inexorably led to his downfall. The great 
naval events of the wars of the French Revolution 
and Empire have tended to obscure the memories of 
later achievements politically less important, but 
not less significant. Thus the destruction of the 
squadron of Leisséques by Sir John Duckworth off 

San Domingo, which Mr. Williams recalls, was un- 

doubtedly “one of the most complete victories on 

record.” There are points of curious similarity 
between this action and that by which Admiral 

Cervera’s hapless foree was recently lost in neigh- 

bouring waters. Hoste’s half-forgotten frigate 

action off Lissa in 1811 taught a plain lesson which 
should have saved the young Italian navy from 
disaster in 1866. No medal or recognition was ever 
accorded for the difficult operations on the Parana 
in 1845, when a French and British force fought side 
by side with a complete harmony wanting in the 

Crimean campaign. The marked entente cordiale 

manifested on this occasion was due to the gallant 

Captain Tréhouart, to whom the late Admiral 

Sir B. J. Sulivan paid a well-deserved tribute. 

If the last half of the century has seen no British 

naval actions, except the abortive engagement of 

the rebel Huascar by the Shah and Amethyst, it has 
witnessed the active employment of our sailors in 
many parts of the world. Naval bombardments 
have frequently occurred in circumstances so widely 
different as the attack on the forts of Sebastopol 
and the destruction of an African village. Of the 
former, Mr. Williams takes his account from the 
excellent description of Mr. Kinglake. In appear- 
ance the combined fleets had a great advantage in 





gun power; but the idea of a naval demonstration 
in the form of a bombardment at long range was 
false in conception. Owing to delay on the part of 
the French Admiral, the ships did not come into 
action until the French siege batteries had been 
already silenced, and the object of keeping the 
Russian gunners to their coast-works could probably 
have been attained without firing a shot. While 
the ships suffered little from the great forts at the 
mouth of the harbour, the few guns of the Telegraph 
and Wasp batteries, magnificent erections which 
had not been taken into account, inflicted severe 
injury upon the British inshore squadron. The 
lesson was obvious; but it was wholly ignored, and 
in the immense projects of coast defence incorporated 
a few years later in this country no sign of the 
plain teaching of Sebastopol can be traced. Like 
many another great lesson of war, this was resus- 
citated after some years, when the crystallisation of 
habits of thought upon false ideals and a vast 
expenditure of public money upon monumental 
fortifications combined to render reform difficult. 
The actions of Kagosima and Shimonoseki, which 
also have now been recognised by a Government 
which has lately decided that the participators 
in the Red River expedition are to be decorated, 
serve as a vivid reminder of the speed of events in 
the Far East. Japan to-day is in every sense a 
great naval and military Power, whose proved 
capacity for the conduct of war challenges favour- 
able comparison with that of Western nations. 
Nevertheless, only twenty-five years ago it was 
necessary to punish the petty Princes of Satsuma 


and Nagato, as if they were the chiefs of African / 


tribes. It has been the lot of the British Navy i 
frequently take part ii Operations of Shore, and Mr. 
Williams does not sufficiently describe the achieve- 
ments of the Naval Brigade before Sebastopol and 
during the Indian Mutiny. The recent Benin expedi- 
tion receives no mention. Although it was a small 
incident, such as general history cannot record, 
there are points well worth remembering. An 
extremely difficult country had to be traversed at 
a rapid rate; the whole of the transport arrange- 
ments had to be improvised, and the equipment 
provided. All this was done and a complete 
organisation was matured on board a British flag- 
ship. The success proved that naval officers possess 
readiness and resource even in matters which do not 
strictly belong to their profession. 

Mr. Williams’s little book contains some few 
mistakes. Whatever may have been the view at 
the moment, when strong passions were in the 
ascendant, it is now alike inaccurate and unjust to 
say that the Russians “struck a dastard blow at 
Sinope.” The action was in full accordance with the 
rights and the usages of war, and the Turks, either 
from ignorance or because they expected to have 
the support of the allied fleets, courted the disaster 
which befel them. The odds were certainly not 
greater than, and were probably not so great as, 
those of the recent fight in Manila Bay. Similarly, 
although the designs of Captain Cowper Coles were 
doubtless laid before the Admiralty “long before 
the Monitor was heard of” in this country, 
Ericsson's original design was sent to Napoleon III. 
in September, 1854, a month before the action at 
Sebastopol, which probably gave rise to the British 
officer's idea of applying a turret to a warship. The 
story of the extraordinary blunders in gun con- 
struction, which for more than ten years caused 
our armaments to lag dangerously far behind those 
of other nations, remains to be told, and the brief 
account here presented is somewhat misleading. 

During the period covered by this volume 
“Britain's naval power” has undergone great 
fluctuations. There have been times when this 
power was potential rather than actual—times when 
the outbreak of a great war would have found the 
empire almost unguarded, and when a terrible 
penalty might have been exacted for national un- 
preparedness. It is perhaps to be regretted that 
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Mr. Williams has not drawn attention to the risks 
which have happily passed away, and to the great 
naval movement which began to take practical 
effect in 1889. It is to the awakened intelligence 
and the patriotism of the British people that the 
splendid fleet which we now pussess owes its exist- 
ence, and national safety in the future depends upon 
the consistent maintenance of an ancient faith. A 
chapter, setting forth the functions of the navy 
in relation to Imperial defence and showing how 
infinitely greater is our need of sea-power now 
than in the days of Nelson, might well have been 
added. In spite of some defects easily remedied 
in a second edition, Mr. Williams's book gives in 
a concise form the main features of the history of 
the British Navy. It is an interesting outline of a 
wonderful picture, and its readers will, it may be 
hoped, be led on to a study which cannot be too 
strongly commended to every thoughtful citizen 
of the empire. 


THE LAITY IN THE CHURCH.—II. 


Essays tn Arp OF THE REFORM OF THE CHURCH. Edited 
by Charles Gore, M.A., D.D. London: John Murray. 
One of the most interesting Essays in the volume 
on Church Reform is that by Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh. It is a curious thing to see an Elder 
of the Established Church of Scotland in this 
galley, and he most wisely protests that he is 
“not to be supposed to believe that what is found 
suitable in Scotland must necessarily be capable of 
transplantation to the south of the Tweed.” Itisa 
much needed caution, and one which the editor 
of the series might have a little more carefully 
considered before he wrote about Lord Balfour's 
essay “meeting another current objection, viz. that 
the ‘established’ position of a Christian body is 
contradictory to self-government, by showing the 
consistency of the two in Scotland.” Lord Balfour 
is a statesman; he has had the judgment to discern 
what many of his own order have failed to see— 
that the Church and the people of Scotland have 
gained enormously in self-respect and the power of 
self-government from the alienation of so many of 
the local aristocracy from the local church, and he 
has also seen that the aristocracy have by the same 
thing lost as much in local influence and respect as 
the Church and the people have gained. And he has 
done his best to show them a more excellent way ; 
and so he is no silent and mere adherent de convenance 
of the Kirk, but an active Elder, active in its 
Assembly, often speaking in it, and helping by his 
tact to bring about a better understanding between 
the Churches of the two countries. But he could 
have promoted this purpose much more thoroughly 
than he has done if, instead of a dry expository 
statement as to the principles and conditions of the 
Scottish Establishment, he had spoken as to the 
principles and ideals of the Scottish Church. Take, 
for example, the whole question of the ministry and 
its relation to the Xavs or people. The theory which 
Mr. Gore holds as to the Christian ministry is a 
-theory which unchurches the Church of Lord 
Balfour. And more, the theory of the ministry in 
Lord Balfour's Church makes it come, not through 
any official or episcopal descent, but through the 
spiritual channel of the collective people. The 
Presbyterian clergy owe their ministerial status to 
the Presbyterian congregation; unless a man be 
pastor of a church or minister of a parish he is 
without the status that qualifies him to sit as a 
minister in the Assembly; he may be returned, but 
it is as elder, not as minister. There is, indeed, a 
much higher notion of ministerial dignity and office 
in the Scottish than in the English Church, but it is 
of an office that receives its sanction from the 
collective body ; it is not an office created by officials. 
The Presbytery license to preach, or it may ordain, but 
it is of the very essence of the Presbyterian system 
that the congregation elect the minister ; and without 
their election there is no ordination. But this further 





involves another fact: there is no lawful Assembly of 
the Church without the lay representatives. Its high- 
est legislative body—the Assembly—has, according 
to the figures of Lord Balfour, “704 members, of 
whom 371 are ministers and 333 sit as elders.” 
This is no house of laymen, it is no house of 
clergymen ; itis in the strictest sense the High Court 
of Parliament of the Church, where both clergy and 
laity sit as alike representives of the community or 
commonalty. This ultimate distinction of an official 
from a collective authority marks off what is possible 
in the one case from what is possible in the other. 
And it does more—it explains that patronage, which 
the most thorough-going reformer would reform 
but not abolish in England, is absolutely inconsistent 
with the genius of the Presbyterian Church. It 
was, indeed, enforced in a very modified way for a 
long period in Scotland, but the attempt to main- 
tain it created constant trouble and was the cause of 
the various secessions which happened within the 
Presbyterian Church ; and its abolition was proposed 
and carried out as a means of preserving the establish- 
ment. From it there further follows this, that the 
laity forming so integral a part of all the courts of 
the Scottish Church have never ceased to be a potent 
factor in its legislation. The clerical body as such 
has never had the control that clerical bodies in 
England have claimed and exercised. The parish 
minister and the parish priest are more unlike than 
alike; and their very differences spring from their 
relations to the laity—the function which the laity 
have in the one case in church and parish and the 
want of function they have in the other. 

It seems, therefore, to us as if the use made of 
Lord Balfour's essay was an improper use, that he 
himself clearly perceived its inutility, but gave an 
exposition of a system he understands to men who 
did not understand it, though without raising the 
question which is really fundamental to his essay— 
viz. whether the special relation of Church to State 
must not always be conditioned by the constitution 
of the Church as well as that of the State. The 
relations of the Scottish Kirk to the State are 
qualified by its Presbyterian constitution; and 
because of it @dhey never could have been similar 
to the relations which the constitution of the 
English Church permitted in England. It is 
because of that difference that every attempt to 
create the same relation in Scotland as in England 
has failed; and it was because they could not other- 
wise establish the English relation that men like 
Sharp and Lauderdale attempted to change the con- 
stitution of the Kirk that they might change its 
relation to the State from one of co-ordination to 
one of complete subordination. And they were 
resisted, as no one knows better than Lord Balfour 
—whose ancestral rights to a knowledge of the main 
forces in Scottish .Ecclesiastical politics we gladly 
recognise—even more by the laity than by the 
clergy. And this means that if there is to be 
a reform in the way of increased recognition of 
the laity and increased emancipation from the 
State, it must be begun by a completer change 
in the constitution of the Church than Canon 
Gore and his friends would be inclined to welcome. 
And even then they would find that in Scotland, as 
in England, the State has its terms which may not 
be trangressed, and that even in Scotland the 
Church has without consent of the State as little 
power to alter its creed as a judge has to make 
the laws which he interprets. 


SOME LOVE LETTERS. 


UNADDRESSED Letters. Edited by Frank Athelstane 
Swettenham, K.C.M.G. London: John Lane, 


THE real interest of the book Sir Frank Swettenham 
has edited lies beneath its ostensible purpose. To tell 
the truth, the descriptions of Eastern scenery and 
atmosphere are not done with a convincing hand; 
neither are the incidents or the anecdotes of English 
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life in the East such as a true artist would select to 
shadow forth the significance of his love story. The 
author, known or unknown, is a clever man, but not 
a true artist; his style is often cumbrous and lacks 
delicate touch, showing a cultivated talent, but one 
without innate force or charm. The “ unaddressed 
letters,” however, should appeal to thousands of men 
and women, for they tell one of the oldest, one of 
the eternally interesting stories: the confession of a 
man’s hopeless, persistent, and ineradicable passion. 
The letters tell us practically nothing of the first 
years of this passion’s growth, or of the circumstances 
that gave it birth and accentuated it; and little of 
the personalities of the lover and the woman is 
shown; there is no beginning and no real end to the 
story. We are plunged straightway into the hope- 
less, despairing, endless coil of unsatisfied longing 
that average men and women feel when they love 
deeply and love in vain. And the reason that the 
book is so singularly interesting lies in this very 
absence of the details, explanations, and circum- 
stances of the man and woman in question; for in 
the “ Unaddressed Letters” we have before us the 
abstract personal feeling, as it were, the pure feeling 
of unsatisfied love devoid of all those accidental and 
personal data which in life itself baulk the spectator 
and lead him to misjudge the strength and quality 
of the passion. And, therefore, the reader who 
approaches the Letters, expecting that the author 
will do all the work for him, and will draw a 
clever literary picture of the social life of the two 
people, with all the little daily ins and outs of the 
various emotional stages of their lives, will be much 
disappointed. It is necessary to read between the 
lines of these unaddressed letters, and to have both 
patience and sympathy for their writer, who veils 
his meaning successfully from the eyes of the vulgar 
and the undiscerning. 

The three psychological problems that front the 
interested reader of the Letters are, first, How does 
it arrive that one human being deliberately places 
his happiness, his power over himself, his future, so 
absolutely at the mercy of another, with absolutely 
no return for his passion? Secondly,in the majority 
of such hopeless passions what is the lover’s best 
policy to awaken passion in the beloved? Thirdly, 
in the case of a hopeless passion, where the beloved 
never surrenders, is the whole episode in general a 
loss or gain in the life of the lover? The sagacious 
reader will, of course, reply that circumstances alter 
cases. We will, therefore, give a few quotations, 
embodying the case presented in the Letters. We 
apologise for unavoidable mutilations :— 


If that is irrevocable—why, then, no more. . If I may 
write no more to you, you may never understand. If I saw you 
later, under other circumstances, I could not speak ; so there 
ean be no explanation for me. Ido not plead—] may not. . 
Perhaps I do not read aright all you mean; but some, at least, 
I know, and that is what you would have me understand without 
any shadow of doubt. That I realise, down to the very lowest 
depths of the suffering which is dumb for sheer pain; and I can 
say nothing, absolutely nothing, because I have no right—nay, 
more, you tell me to be silent. . . . That is all of me. What 
your letters have been you know, or at least you can guess, for 
I have answered, and in those answers you could read all I 
might not say. “There must be an end, and it is not because 
of the trouble, but it is because of the pleasure.” . . . “ Silence 
is a great barrier.” ... Yes, death is silence. . . . I will not 
accept that as your last word—not yet. ... You are thinking 
that it was I who said “ All or nothing ”—I who said friendship 
was too hard a road to tread. That was before—before I had 
tried: before I knew all I know now. You hid your heart far 
out of sight, and I never dared to guass—I do not now. . . . 
We stood on either side of a wall, and because the wall was 
near to me I looked over it, and almost forgot its existence. 
You, standing farther off, saw always the wall, and it shut me 
out... . What can it matter how it affects me, if I can do 
some little good for you?.. . I shall not say farewell—I will 
never say that. .. . You say, “In all the years to come I shall 
not regret.” Not regret what has been, what might have been, 
or what will be then? ... I have done. . . . And so the end, 
if you should deem it best. “Si j’etais Dieu,” I would use 
what power I had to spare you a moment’s pain, and give you 
such happiness that you should forget the meaning of the word 
“ suffering.” . . .—Letter xxxv. 





In such utterances we have the typical conflict 
before us; we have the lover as lover and not as 
man, we have the cat-and-mouse policy of the 
woman who cannot, and the self-delusion of the 
writer who is ruining any slender chances of attain- 
ment that Fate may send to him. The spectacle 
resembles a spider’s web, with Love as the spider 
spinning still more strands round the two flies—one 
struggling on the verge, powerless to quit it or enter, 
the other deep in the centre of the net, lost beyond 
hope. And the spectators who watch Love's eternal 
game, remember, perhaps, when they were lured in 
their day to the delicious torture which wasted or 
hallowed such-and-such years in their uneventful 
lives, They, too, more or less deliberately placed 
their happiness, their power over themselves, in the 
hands of another, and accentuated secretly their 
surrender while outwardly striving against the 
meshes. How did it arrive? What subtle policy 
might have brought them attainment? Would they 
rather not have known love at all, than have to accept 
it in the form of an unrequited passion ? 

As to the best policy that a lover can pursue, the 
case of these unaddressed letters would show that 
there is much truth in Stendhal’s saying, that it is the 
worst possible policy for the lover to treat the beloved 
woman with an open ingenuous candour, expecting 
the generosity one looks for from an attached friend. 
Candour ruins all. Mystery is done away with, and 
the man places himself too absolutely in the woman’s 
power to charm her. The great truism that all the 
Love classics reiterate is—love does not inspire love. 
This is the maxim of every clever woman, of every 
wife who has been “too devoted” to her husband, 
yet it is the last lesson to be learnt by lovers, and 
the hero of the “ Unaddressed Letters” does not 
appear to have mastered it in the whole course of his 
thirty-seven letters. It is evident that he trusted 
to the open and candid way, for he writes—“ That 
was in the bond we made long ago. If we cannot 
forget what came into our dream of mutual trust 
and intellectual companionship, is it not better to 
accept the fiat of Destiny and make the past a link to 
bind us more closely to the terms of our bond?” 
There we have it! The sophistical position of 
the man, the whole tortuous intricate web of 
reasoning which always leads back to the idea 
that in some way something equivalent to the 
bliss may be attained. The same protestations 
of altruism, the same schemings of the ego! 
And so unequal is the feeling between the lover 
and the beloved that even a man can see that 
this love has been built up, on one side, till it 
touches the clouds, built up out of a few interviews, 
a few words of “ trust and intellectual comradeship,” 
a few caprices and the magic of a woman’s charm, 
till it has become an obsession, a destroyer of 
life, a despotism, whose end, as Wagner analysed 
it in Tristan, is, logically, only death. That this is 
the only end, the anonymous author of the Letters 
seems to feel; for he ends the series tamely enough 
by a very poor letter indeed—a letter that does 
not carry conviction, No. xxxvii—-“‘To Mary in 
Heaven.” From the context, indeed, we should 
judge that the Carina had by no means attained 
Heaven yet, and that neither the lover nor the 


beloved were in a fit state to leave earth. And if ‘ 


this is so, what advice can the perplexed and ex- 
asperated reader—who, maybe, has escaped, or, 
maybe, is in the net—offer to the anonymous author ? 
There are many Carinas and many nets (and here 
we would retract a little from the force of a 
previous observation, and state that the author of 
page 128 has achieved something fine in his descrip- 
tion of his Carina); and Suckling’s solution, Burns 
advice, Brantéme’s manly (and indelicate) jibes, 
Burton's learned counsels, will any of them prevail ? 
We should judge that the lover of the “ Unaddressed 
Letters” is a man of action. If so, he may be urged 
to do anything but write of love to his lady. He 
must describe the intellectual friendship he has 
since formed with some rare and delicate other 
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woman. He may invent her; but she must exist, 
cunningly, at least on his note paper. He must 
display himself very carelessly to the most varied 
advantage, in action, in love, war, and friendship. 
He must gossip very wittily and agreeably. He 
must describe many women to his beloved, and he 
must, above all things, never seem to notice his 
beloved unbending, for otherwise she will lure 
him to a new condition worse than the old. He 
must beware of offering sympathy. He must 
not display his devotion at all, till she is within 
reach, and the iron is hot for striking. If they meet, 
he must be impassive yet charming, not ironic, and 
tender only in the things he leaves unsaid. He must 
trust to encountering that short hour when woman 
will reverse all her past, despite all her instincts. Such 
hours rarely arrive to Englishwomen! He must 
never place himself entirely in her power again. He 
must wait. If he ean do these things, will he still 
be a lover? Certes not the lover who displays 
himself too candidly in the “ Unaddressed Letters.” 


A NATIONAL HERO. 


Str Wiirram Wattace. By A. F. Marison. (“ Famous 
Seots” Series. London and Edinburgh: Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier. 


Mr. MvurRIson is to be heartily congratulated on this 
little book. After much hard and discriminative 
labour he has pieced together by far the best, one 
might say the only rational and coherent, account of 
Wallace that exists. His task was no light one. 
There is abundance of material of a kind, but much 
is tainted. Of the state papers some are beyond 
suspicion ; thus there are official documents written 
in the transaction of the ordinary business of the 
country, and without ulterior motive; but again, 
other state papers were compiled to serve definite 
political purposes, and how can one implicitly trust 
such? Contemporary chroniclers are biassed by 
national or individual feeling. Your mediswval 
scribe was anything but scrupulous. The fraud— 
pious or impious—recurs with sad regularity. Now, 
the fullest account we have of Wallace is that of 
Blind Harry, the minstrel; but he sang some two 
centuries after his hero’s death; and in many points 
it is easy to show him inaccurate, hence Lord Hailes 
sneers him out of court, and later historians have 
followed suit. Mr. Murison thinks this rash and 
unscientific, for here is a valuable substratum of 
truth: he powerfully argues that Harry is neither to 
be accepted nor rejected en bloc. Each episode must 
stand by itself to be compared with and corrected 
by other authorities. “Stirling Bridge was not an 
historical miracle.” Wallace must have risen to the 
post of leader by just the kind of successful, daring, 
decisive exploits that the old minstrel sings with 
a fire all his own, and our author is justified in 
translating, albeit in a tentative form, those deeds 
of derring do. Very stirring reading they make too. 
Small wonder that for centuries Blind Harry was 
the favourite author of the Scots peasantry. 

One cannot here follow the career of Wallace 
through all its stirring episodes. Recent English 
historians (Freeman, for instance) are prone to gird 
at him in one way or another. True, the English 
mind is neither depressed by the memory of Stirling 
or Rannockburn, nor elated at the thought of 
Falkirk or even Flodden, but Scots patriotism has 
not seldom taken virulent forms, and one fancies 
that even grave annalists (Tante@ne animis celestibus 
ire ?) have taken a malicious pleasure in dealing 
shrewd thrusts at the strangely assorted deities of 
the Scots Olympus. And how expect Wallace 
to go free? Thus, ‘tis said, his very name means 
“the stranger,” and he was no Scot at all. Mr. 
Murison shows conclusively that for over a cen- 
tury Wallace’s ancestors on both sides had dwelt 
in Scotland. Again, even Mr. Gardiner talks of 
the ruthless cruelties of the inroad on Northum- 
berland. Here adistinction must be made. The age 














was barbarous, and the struggle cruel, so cruel, indeed, 
that all the later Scots conflicts, noted for terrible 
ferocity, pale before it. Wallace and his men were 
treated as outlaws, and they retaliated in bitter 
fashion, but there is the evidence of Hemingburgh, 
the English chronicler, who cordially hated the wild 
crew, that Wallace protected priests and churches 
during this very expedition, and again and again 
he spared women and children. 

On many points not of so controversial a character, 
Mr. Murison rectifies current misconceptions. Wallace 
did not resign the Guardianship immediately after, or 
because of the battle of Falkirk. He did so because 
in the Scots interest he found it expedient to visit 
France. On some points, again, he shows that 
popular opinion is on the whole right. Wallace was, 
throughout his career, thwarted by the envious and 
self-seeking policy of the Scots nobility : his betrayal 
by Menteith was in truth an act of treachery on the 
part of a countryman. The two last chapters, deal- 
ing with the trial and execution of the hero, and the 
estimate of his character, are profoundly, even pain- 
fully, interesting. The picture must, after every 
care, remain vague, but we recognise one worthy in 
every respect to be a national hero, one powerful in 
mind and body, unselfish, unwavering, determined, 
one who never submitted to the usurper, one whose 
career ended in martyrdom. Such a story is here 
set forth without exaggeration, yet in a most inter- 
esting and readable manner. One can only hope 
that Mr. Murison will give us more work of the same 
kind. A critical edition of Blind Harry from his 
hand would be a real contribution to Scots history. 


BACONIANS DEMOLISHED. 


BacoN OR SHAKESPEARE? By E. Marriott. 
Elliot Stock. 
To be or not to be Baconian? That may, for a brief 
moment, perbaps, be the question for the dull or 
ignorant or those who will not learn. Down to 
1857—Mr. Marriott says 1848—Shakespeare was 
strong in the possession of his own plays, and 
possession is reputed to be nine points of the law. 
A momentary glance at the tenth point of the 
Baconian suggests the query, Isn’t it a trifle late in 
the urging? And have the coincidence-mongers 
during these forty years really given us anything 
beyond what the ingenuity of their class may at 
any time and on any subject attain to by dexterity 
of fatuous contortion and impudent suppressio veri ? 
Surely anyone who either from pure love or pro- 
fessional necessity is constantly in touch with the 
fancy and rhythm of his Virgil and his Shakespeare, 
having learned to revere either “lord of language,” 
must confess to a sickness at heart at being com- 
pelled to listen to the strident-voiced detractors of 
Shakespeare. We expect next to learn that Virgil's 
(or Vergil’s) connection with the -Eneid is a hope- 
less fallacy: plainly it is the posthumous work 
of the disgraced politician, Cornelius Gallus. 
If you have nothing more sober to offer us, 
Baconians, for the sake of poor Robert Greene leave 
us our Shakespeare and the point of Greene's stock 
jest about the “upstart crow,” “the tiger's heart 
wrapt in a player's hide,” the “ Johannes factotum,” 
“in his own conceit the only Shakescene in a 
country,” with Henry Chettle’s apology for the 
same in the pamphlet “ Kind Hart's Dream,” and 
Ben's tribute to his “ beloved, the author.” Bat for 
& moment to “speak stern brow”: it is perhaps not 
Shakespeare the weaver of plots so much as Shake- 
speare the wielder of a “fine-filed phrase” that 
commands the fealty of the English-speaking 
peoples, and once you are “nine days out of the 
wonder ” at the achievement of a genius, is it less 
wonderful that, when plots were to be had for the 
annexing, and classical lore in good English for the 
reading, Bacon should have found the hours to 
“bombast out a blank verse” or scatter “ sug'red 
sonnets among his private friends,” than that Wil 
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Shakespeare should have worked the same marvels 
in the generation between 1587 and 1612? Like 
Eneas before Dido's piteous tale of weeping, the 
lover of Shakespeare may be buffeted on this side 
and on that by the naggings of incompetent and 
excitable critics, but—mens immota manet. Such 
is the attitude, we are happy to find, of Mr. 
Marriott, who has been patient enough once 
more to review the matter for the benefit of the 
cursory reader. He has made it his business to reply 
toa Mr. Bucke’s article in Pearson's Magazine; he has 
flouted with ease the notion that “ despised weed ” 
means the plays, demonstrated the untrustworthiness 
of Mr. Bucke’s statements, and generally, though 
dealing with necessarily trite arguments, managed to 
put fresh illustration and suggestion into his pam- 
phlet. Much of this matter is humorously presented 
by a writer in the Quarterly Review. Baconomania 
he is right in attributing to the “incredulity with 
which dulness regards genius.” It is a thousand 
pities to find Dr. Abbott—or is it Dr. Collis, as 
Mr. Marriott (p. 38) says ?—napping, or at any rate 
inclined to listen to the siren voice of Mrs. Pott 
rather than the trained singing of Mr. Spedding. 
Possibly he is temporarily the victim of the narrow- 
ness which will at times seize the most comprehensive 
of minds as the result of a long habit of verbal 
criticism. It is almost ludicrous to traverse the 
arguments on which the Messrs. Smith, Holmes, 
and Donnelly have built their faith: that the 
author of the plays knew too much classics to be 
Shakespeare, that Bacon was a poet, that in the 
“Promus” he was suggesting novelties to be 
used in Shakespeare's plays rather than “cata- 
loguing the commonplace,” that Bacon's style is 
identical with that of Shakespeare, that Bacon used a 
second-rate illiterate actor as a mask (wmeder the 
circumstances, such a mask!), that the man who 
originally published the Essays to prevent “the 
wrong they mought receive by untrue Coppies, or 
by some garnishment, which it mought please any 
that should set them forth to bestow upon them,” 
and who by 1625 put out no less than three author's 
editions of these Essays, calmly allowed the first 
folio of the plays to be published in 1623 with a 
most woeful crop of blunders—all these ingenuities, 
supported by unspeakable puerilities of imagined 
parallelism, can only be characterised by the same 
inquirer as nonsense, nonsense, nonsense. It may be 
matter of doubt whether it takes a poet to appre- 
preciate a poet; it is undeniable that it needs a 
scholar to pronounce on Shakespeare's scholarship. 
On the other hand, it wants but the common sense 
of a twelve-year-old to discount such evidence (for 
the alleged Platonic origin of “ To be or not to be”) 
as, “ Mr. Donnelly says that Mr. Pollett says that the 
Messrs. Langhorne say so.” The kernel of the 
matter has been found by the Quarterly Reviewer : 
extremely stupid people are easily amazed at 
commonplace acquirements. “When the step is 
made from cleverness to genius, then the dull cry 
out a miracle.” One last shaft for the Baconian 
from the quiver of Shakespeare: “ Most shallow 
man! ... Learn of the wise, and perpend!” 


THE SCOT¢H COLONY IN NEW ZEALAND. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EarLy History oF New ZEALAND 
(SETTLEMENT OF OTAGO). By Thomas Morland Hocken, 
M.R.C.S. London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co, 


Ir the history of every colony were to be written 
on this scale, a vast multitude of books would be 
necessary to tell the story of the British Empire. 
The book begins with the first Scot¢h emigration to 
New Zealand in 1839, and ends with the discovery of 
gold in 1861. It does not profess to tell the whole 
history of New Zealand during that period, but deals 


‘wy | almost exclusively with the Scot¢h colony which 


| settled on the West Coast of the Province of Otago, 
at the south of the gouth island. Mr. Hocken, however, 
writes so straightforwardly and unaffectedly that 





we are not disposed to condemn him for mere length ; 
we only feel it our duty to warn the reader who 
expects the book to tell him all about the early 
struggles of the Colony, that it is rather of the class 
of county than of national histories, and that 
many of the persons described can have no conceiv- 
able interest except to their descendants or acquaint- 
ances. Mr. Hocken has doubtless doctored most of 
them, and has therefore a natural pride in the 
longevity which seems to have been their distin- 
guishing characteristic. Possibly, when New Zealand 
is a big country, and these old folk have a vast 
progeny, many New Zealanders will be glad that, as 
he tells us on the title page: 


Much with hoary men 
He walked conversing, and sedately glad 
Heard stories which escaped historic pen. 


The interest of the book to the general reader, 
who can safely skip a good many of these personal 
details, is twofold—as the record of an experiment 
in systematic colonisation, and as a study of the 
Scot¢h colonist in a separate colony. The Dunedin 
settlement was partly due to the efforts of Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield and the New Zealand Company. 
Mr. Hocken espouses the cause of the Company 
against the Colonial Office, perhaps on the principle 
that any stick is good enough to beat a dog with; 
but we are really unable to discover that the Com- 
pany did very much for the colony, which its princi- 
pal members never even visited. Wakefield's central 
principle was sound enough. It is better for an 
infant community that a fair price should be paid 
for the unoccupied land, and that price applied to 
bringing out fresh colonists from Europe, rather 
than that the first comers should be allowed to take 
as much land as they like for nothing. But when 
the Company contended taat they should be ac- 
cepted as the owners of any lands which had been 
granted to them by the Maoris, they were advanc- 
ing pretensions which could not have been admitted 
in full without serious consequences. The Wakefield 
theory, indeed, was only practicable where the land 
was Crown land, or otherwise vested in some public 
authority competent to deal with it for the public 
benefit. The first adroit new comer can always get 
a grant from a native chieftain, and if these grants 
are held to be legally valid, there is no stock of land 
available for public purposes. In Australia the land 
is held to be Crown land ; in South Africa the rights 
of chieftains have been to some extent admitted. 
On the whole the Australian theory has worked 
best. The same confiict of view has been fought out 
in North America, and with the same result. 

The other interesting feature of the Otago settle- 
ment was its Scot¢h origin. The Scoteh are the best 
of all colonists; their descendants are the salt of 
nearly every colony. Yet, strangely enough, they have 
not been particularly successful in founding separate 
colonies, from the Darien days downwards. It 
seemed as if in Otago they had at last got a chance 
to transplant a bit of Scotland to the Antipodes. 
Ministers who, for conscience’ sake, would no longer 
remain in the Establishment, were earnest promoters 
of a Free Kirk settlement, and the first settlers in 
Dunedin were of a much higher moral and social 


type than the early colonists of Australia. They < / 


compared rather in type with the founders of 
New England; and though the discovery of gold 
afterwards tended to level down New Zealand to the 
Australian level of boisterous prosperity, something 
of the sturdy Scot¢h element remains in the south 
of the South Msland. The latitude, 46° south, made 
the climate more nearly resemble; Britain than that 
of any other part of Australasia, and this has helped 
to preserve the Scot¢h virility. The story of how 
Mr. Robert Chambers prevailed upon the founders 
to call their new city Dunedin rather than New 
Edinburgh has often been told. Possibly the Otago 
people sometimes now regret that they cannot, like 
their neighbours in Canterbury, describe their mutton 
by a name suggesting to the unwary English origin ; 
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but if that be so, it is their only loss, for Dunedin is 
a capital name. They were an honest and well-con- 
ducted and thrifty folk, and they grumbled with 
much justice when in 1850 Mr. Justice Stephen was 
appointed Judge of the Supreme Court of Otago 
at a salary of £800 a year, payable out of the scanty 
colonial revenue. He stayed there for eighteen 
months and had never a case to try, till in sheer 
desperation the Southron justice assaulted a libeller 
in the street, alleging for excuse that “he could not 
wait for the slow and tardy proceedings of the law.” 
This was the conclusion of what was surely a unique 
judicial career. The Otago colonists were never 
plagued by convict intruders; they had no fights 
with the aborigines; they simply toiled and pros- 
pered in regular honest fashion as they might have 
done in the Lothians, and doubtless their descend- 
ants have good reason to be proud of them. They 
were thorough Radicals, too. At a very early date 
they decided not to have the Shorter Catechism 
enforced in the schools, lest it should be an offence 
to Protestants who were not Presbyterians. Mr. 
Hocken has been fortunate in finding himself the 
historian of such well-conducted pioneers. 


FICTION, 
CALEB West, Master Diver. By F. Hopkinson Smith 
London: Archibald Constable & Co. ‘ 
THe Kine’s JAcKAL, By Richard Harding Davis. London: 


W. Heinemann. 


Ir is a long time since we have met with so satis- 
factory a book as “ Caleb West, Master Diver,” and 
we wish we could believe that it was the forerunner 
of a new school in fiction. The historical novel, of 
which we have had so many examples, good, bad, 
and indifferent, is clearly beginning to lose its hold 
upon the fashion of the hour, and we are as yet 
without anything to take its place. A return to the 
erotic school which had so great a vogue half a 
dozen years ago is out of the question. It will be a 
good thing for fiction and for the fiction-reading 
public if the popular taste should turn in the 
direction of novels like “Caleb West.” This is a 
story in which we have much of the excitement of 
the novel of adventure allied to a story of modern 
life that is as pure as it is beautiful. The adventure 
is not that of the battlefield, but of the work of the 
engineer in real life. The book tells us howa certain 
young American engineer, Harry Sanford by name, 
is engaged in constructing a lighthouse on a danger- 
ous reef off the coast a few miles from New York. 
His fortunes depend upon the success with which he 
battles against the waves of the wild Atlantic, and 
the story of the perils which he and his brave work- 
men have to encounter in laying the foundations of 
the lighthouse is told in so spirited a manner that is 
certainly not less thrilling than any of the scenes of 
warfare to which we have been treated in recent 
fiction. But the real value and beauty of this 
book are to be found, not so much in these 
pictures of danger and daring, of ruthless seas 
and the courage with which man faces them, 
as in the delightful sketches of character that are 
scattered throughout the tale. Mr. Hopkinson Smith 
is to be congratulated upon having added some new 
and real portraits to the great picture gallery of 
fiction. Captain Joseph Bell, the chief assistant of 
Sanford in the work at the lighthouse, is a man 
whose acquaintance it is a distinct pleasure to have 
made. Quite unconventional, he bears upon his 
figure the stamp of reality, and it will be strange 
indeed if he does not become one of the popular 
favourites on both sides of the Atlantic. His homely 
speech and homely ways, his courage and his gentle- 
ness, his quaint humour and his intense humanity, 
must endear him to everybody who can recognise 
a real man when he sees him. Caleb West, 
the titular hero of the story, is a man of alto- 
gether different type, though in his case also it is 
his unmistakable goodness of heart that attracts 








the sympathy of the reader. The plot of this 
delightful tale—if plot it can be said to have—turns 
upon the sin of Caleb West’s pretty young wife, 
who in a moment of weakness turns away from her 
old husband and falls a victim to a handsome scamp 
of her own age. How she suffers for her sin, and 
how through suffering and repentance she is at last 
brought back to the arms of her forgiving and noble- 
hearted spouse, is told with a mingled delicacy and 
force that we do not often meet with in modern 
fiction. There is an under-plot in the story, dealing 
with Sanford’s love for a married woman, neglected 
by her husband. Virtue triumphs even more effec- 
tually in this case than in that of Caleb West. But 
readers must go to the book for themselves, and 
enjoy its pathos, its humour, its rich character- 
drawing and its thrilling adventures as we must 
confess that we have done. 

We hardly think that “The King’s Jackal” is 
likely to increase the well-deserved popularity of 
Mr. Harding Davis as a writer of fiction. It is a very 
pleasant story, and, like all the stories of Mr. Davis, 
it is written with not a little brightness and literary 
skill. Indeed, as a mere teller of a story Mr. Davis 
has nowadays few superiors; for he can always 
produce his effect with a few strokes of the pen. He 
is never diffuse, and consequently never wearisome. 
Following one of the fashions of the day in modern 
fiction, Mr. Davis has chosen a monarch as the leading 
figure in his tale. A very poor kind of monarch he 
iss We need not make any guess at the ori- 
ginal of King Louis of Messina, though we imagine 
that it would not be difficult to discover his 
prototype. He has been driven from his 
kingdom by his outraged subjects, and when we are 
introduced to him, is leading a life of extravagant 
profligacy at Tangier. Paris, the recognised home 
of kings in exile, is for the moment forbidden to 
him, owing to the fact that he has got so heavily 
into debt that he can no longer command its 
pleasures. His purpose now is to obtain a fresh 
supply of the sinews of war by a very dastardly trick. 
He has been accompanied in his exile by Prince 
Kalonay, the most distinguished and the most loyal 
of all his old subjects in his kingdom of Messina. 
The prince, at his instigation, goes to Messina to stir 
up a revolt, the result of which will probably be the 
king’s return to his throne. But Louis does not 
really desire to return to his throne. What he 
wants is money—money that he can squander, in 
accordance with his tastes, upon the boulevards of 
Paris. So he sends his English mistress to Messina 
to give information—in exchange for gold—of the 
plot which he has himself instigated, and in which 
Kalonay is the chief actor. The shameful story of 
this double treachery in due time becomes known, and 
then the King with incredible baseness seeks to prove 
that it is Kalonay himself who is the traitor—that 
it is he who has sold the secret of the expedition to 
the authorities of the Republic of Messina. Of course 
the vile intrigue does not succeed. Prince Kalonay 
is not only cleared of all part in the treachery, but is 
happy in winning the love of a great American 
heiress, who had been prepared, before she dis- 
covered the baseness of the king, to place her purse 
at his disposal. All is well that ends well; and 
from this point of view “The King’s Jackal” is 
satisfactory enough. Where it fails to be con- 
vincing is in the picture drawn by Mr. Davis of the 
relations between the king and his companions in 
exile, more pafticularly Prince Kalonay. Mr. Davis 
is, as we know, an American, and he has put the 
relations of the monarch and his faithful subjects on 
a footing which may be described as purely Ameri- 
can. Clearly he has no conception of the gulf— 
almost immeasurable—which separates a monarch 
from his subjects. He paints the king and the 
prince as he might paint two boon companions, one 
of slightly higher rank than the other, but both, in all 
serious respects, on a footing of equality. He makes 
the prince, who has given up his fortune and his 
native land, owing to his intense personal and 
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hereditary devotion to the sovereign, call the latter 
by his Christian name and treat him as being in 
everything but name an equal. No one who has lived 
in “ King-ridden Europe” could have fallen into this 
mistake. It is a blemish which prevents our placing 
“The King's Jackal” by the side of some of the 
author’s previous works. 


SOME SEPTEMBER REVIEWS. 


THE immediate future of Spain is dark enough in 
any case, and the prophecies of a coming Carlist 
rising give only a lurid relief to its gloom. ‘“ Consti- 
tutionalism” —in other words, the Parliamentary 
régime—has completely failed in Spain; at least, Dr. 
E. J. Dillon tells us so in the Contemporary Review. 
National pride, indeed, he says, will count for nothing 
as a factor in the coming revolution; the Spaniards 
are too poor to think about their honour much. But 
the manufacturing districts will find that the loss of 
the colonies cuts off their sole market; and the 
army will take the initiative. A centralised régime 
is out of place in a country where every province has 
special and strongly marked characteristics, and the 
Federal Republic has no chance. But Carlism 
promises respect #0 the traditional provincial privi- 
leges, now mostly abolished; it has the support of 
the inferior clergy and the army ; and though it will 
not come at once, it will emerge from the coming 
struggle as victor. The article is, as Dr. Dillon's 
always are, full of interesting detail, expressed in 
rather stale journalistic phrase. Mr. J. H. Round, 
the terror of “ researchers,” now falls upon “ sacer- 
dotalist ” corruptions of the history of the English 
Reformation, as exemplified by the learned Mr. 
Wakeman and the popular Mr. Nye alike. Their 
position is that the Church of England, Established 
and Endowed, is so not by virtue of Acts of 
Parliament but as the representative of the medi- 
seval English Church. Mr. Round, however, shows by 
copious quotation that the English Church, under 
Elizabeth and even under Laud, was strongly 
adverse to the doctrine of the “ Mass,” and insists 
that though legally the Church of England is con- 
tinuous before and after the Reformation, doctrinally 
it is not; the High Church apologists juggle with 
the two aspects. The article, with its closing attack 
on the present Primate, opens up a vista of con- 
troversy of an unedifying kind—leading, however, 
towards Disestablishment. We do not know that 
Professor Caldwell’s very erudite article on present- 
day sociology takes us very far, in spite of the 
author's extensive reading of the most modern books. 
We learn that philosophy is becoming social, and 
sociology philosophic, psychological, spiritual—we 
might say metaphysical; in which case, an old- 
fashioned Positivist might say, it will not be 
science. Another solid and more valuable article 
is Mr. Archibald  Little’s description of the 
Yangtse valley. Frankly disclaiming his ability 
to discuss general English policy in China in spite 
(or because) of forty years’ residence in the Celestial 
Empire, he gives a most valuable account of the 
marvellous river with its 3,000 miles of navigable 
water (including its tributaries), serving a popula- 
tion of 180,000,000 all ready to multiply their 
expenditure on foreign commodities tenfold. In 
spite of his disclaimer, he concludes with a plea for 
securing it as our “sphere of influence.” A Japanese 
—Mr. Tokiwo Yokoi—declares that Japanese political 
life is genuine and progressive ; Mrs. Crawford hopes 
for the regeneration of British agriculture—or its 
minor branches—by Englishwomen, trained cheaply 
and effectively as in Belgium; and a Salvationist 
criticises weak points in the Salvation Army—its 
autocratic government and its over-pressure, finan- 
cial and otherwise. An article on the French 
painter, Gustave Moreau, seems worth attention. 
Altogether, it is a full and varied number. 

The most interesting part of the article on 
Carlism contributed by two well-known English 
Legitimists to the Fortnightly Review is their 





account of the Carlist Constitution. The King is to 
have the sole right of initiative; the Ministers are 
to be responsible to him, not to the Cortes, but 
the latter are to have control of the supplies. They 
are also to be the mere delegates of their con- 
stituencies—an excellent plan for securing priestly 
rule. There will, however, be much local liberty, 
and the local privileges, the famous “ fueros,” will 
be restored, and if England will only “keep the 
ring” in Spain, as she did in the Spanish- 
American War, Carlism will win. Really, this 
is expecting too much. Where will English 
capitalist interests in Spain be after’ the 
Carlist triumph? This article, however, is much 
more instructive than Mr. Alexis Krausse’s prolonged 
denunciation of Lord Salisbury’s action in China, to 
which the first place is given. Mr. T. A. Cook has 
an ingenious argument (based on unpublished letters 
partly) that the Monroe doctrine was originally 
meant as a basis for joint Anglo-American action. 
Of Major Griffiths’s interesting article on the advance 
to Khartoum the most significant parts are the 
references to our coming relations with Menelik of 
Abyssinia. Prince Bismarck is the subject of some 
notable reminiscences as Parliamentary autocrat and 
country squire by Mr. W. Harbutt Dawson, while 
“Diplomaticus” treats him as pre-eminently the 
Minister of Peace, who, from 1890 onward, worked 
by every possible means to maintain the status quo 
in Europe. Only after his fall, and with Count 
Caprivi’s dislike to complicated diplomacy, did the 
ranco-Russian alliance become possible. For the 
war scare of 1875, according to ‘“ Diplomaticus,” 
Prince Gortschakoff was really responsible—and it 
was never intended to be more than a scare. The 
article suggests that the author is better at history 
than at prophecy, and contains tantalising hints 
that he could say more if he chose. Among other 
articles, we may notice Mr. B. P. Newman's plea 
for boys’ clubs, properly managed, as a safeguard 
against “ Hooliganism”; Mr. Henniker Heaton’s pean 
over Imperial Penny Postage; Mr. Charles Bright's 
plea for the “all-British” Pacific cable; Mr. J.C. 
Bailey’s study of the sonnets of M. de Heredia—a 
French poet with more distinctiveness than most ; 
and, finally, Mr. Edward H. Cooper’s charming 
sketch of his little sister, who died young—which 
one would have expected, however, to be given 
in a more impersonal shape. 

In the National Review Mr. Walter Harris points 
out the danger that the Spanish army may seek 
compensations in Morocco for its dishonour in 
the Antilles and the Philippines, and urges Europe 
to maintain the sfafus quo—England and France 
to take the first steps, by presenting a joint note 
on the first sign of activity at Madrid. Mr. H. W. 
Wilson, in a _ eulogistic review of Sir George 
Clarke’s recent work on Sea Power, scouts the 
idea of an Anglo-Russian understanding; and Mr. 
A. Maurice Low declares in his customary American 
chronicle that the annexationist movement in the 
States is all but universal, and that the Democrats 
have no chance of success in the Fall elections— 
statements which more recent information makes 
us question. Professor Oliver Lodge’s account of 
Lord Rayleigh’s scientific work brings out the 
“infinite capacity for taking pains” which charac- 
terises its subject, who has done a great deal besides 
discovering argon—most of it, we fear, too abstruse 
for most readers, even with Professor Lodge’s 
aid. Mr. W. R. Lawson expounds the Hooley 
collapse, and points out that it is the West End 
and the provinces, not the City, which makes the 
methods of the company promoter possible. We 
may note also Miss Catherine Dodd’s inference, from 
her examination of London and Lincolnshire school- 
children, that the latter, being worse schooled, are 
less mechanical than the former—which is natural 
enough, but more significant for educational experts 
than for distressed ratepayers. A translation of 
Captain Dreyfus’s letters suggests the criticism that 
that officer is not held to be “ an innocent,” even by 
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those Englishmen most convinced of his innocence ; 
nor does “Dear Master” represent his mode of 
addressing Maitre Demange. 

The New Ireland Review hasan article on “ Agri- 
cultural Ireland” by a Belgian expert, which gives 
much interestiug information about agricultural 
Belgium, and criticising adversely the Irish Land 
Court, makes for co-operation rather than State aid. 
We may note also an interesting sketch of Bartholo- 
mew Teeling, one of the men of ‘98. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


“ Brsmarck’s TABLE-TALK,” with an Introduction and Notes 
by Mr. Charles Lowe, has just been brought out opportunely 
in a cheap edition. All the world knows that the great states- 
man was a great talker, especially in the closing years of his 
life, when the restraints of office were relaxed. It was one of 
life’s little ironies that almost the most astute man of modern 
times should have been born on All Fools’ Day. That was in 
the year of Waterloo. Bonaparte, Mr. Lowe reminds us, had 
shaken to pieces the old aud crumbling German Empire, and 
et, in the year which witnessed his own overthrow, a child was 
ch into the world who was destined to restore on new and 
wiser lines the shattered edifice. It is odd to learn that Bis- 
marck’s parents when advertising the birth of their son begged 
their friends to “dispense with congratulations Per ace A 
foreshadowing of that sardonic humour which certainly bulked 
largely in the rugged personality of the man of iron and of 
blood. When Bismarck and Jules Favre met to discuss the 
preliminaries for the surrender of Paris, the Prussian statesman 
offered cigars to the representative of the vanquished nation. 
M. Favre declined the overture with thanks, saying that he did 
not smoke. “ You are wrong,” replied Bismarck; “when you 
enter on to a discussion which may lead to vehement remarks, 
you should smoke. The cigar is a diversion, and this blue smoke 
which rises and curves, and which the eye involuntarily follows, 
sleases and renders us more flexible. The eye is occupied; the 
and is engaged ; the organ of smell is gratified—one is happy. 
In this state one is very disposed to make concessions; and our 
business, that of diplomatists, continually consists in the making 
of mutual concessions.” Bismarck used to say that tobacco 
calmed his nerves, and that, as a matter of fact, the less he 
smoked the more nervous he became. He declared that no man 
was likely to be carried away by passion with a pipe in his hand, 
and that in all important conversations he liked smoking, since 
it gave him time for reflection. In his closing days he was 
accustomed to repeat a remark which Prince Metternich 
once made to him, shortly after he was thrust out of power, 
at the end of a great and brilliant career :—“ 1 am glad to be out 
of the galley. I used to be an actor on the stage, and now I am 
a spectator in the stalls.” Bismarck used to quote the words in 
his old age, and on one occasion he added, when doing so, 
“Well, Prince Metternich did not have the compensation that I 
ean boast in the goodwill of his countrymen. I have never 
heard that, after 1548, deputations from Austria went to thank 
Prince Metternich at Vienna for his services to his country. He 
had not this compensation, and yet was happy and contented ; 
and so I beg you to be assured that I, too, am not dissatisfied, but 
grateful to God for granting me a -pell of contemplative repose, 
before calling me away from this wold.” There are some 
interesting criticisms in the book about the three Emperors 
under whom the great Chancellor served. Bismarck declared 
that if he could not have served the old Kaiser in any other 
capacity, he held him in such high regard that he would willingly 
have become his valet. He did not think William I. a great 
statesman, but he regarded him as a man of the utmost sincerity, 
who possessed sound judgment and the manners of a perfect 
—- As for the Emperor Frederick, Bismarck described 
iim as “a sharp sword with a short blade.” He asserted that 
he was one of the most amiable as well as one of the noblest 
men he had ever met, and though he did not think him a man of 
reat force of character, he laid stress always on the Emperor 

rederick’s quickness of perception, admirable di-cretion, and 
ready tact. Naturally, Bismarck was more guarded in his 
allusions to the young Emperor. He thought himself ill-used, 


* Brsmancx’s Tapie-TaLK; BEING THE Story or Hs LIFE IN ms 
Own Worps. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Charles 
Lowe, M.A., Author of “Prince Bismarck: an Historical Bio- 
graphy,’’ etc. New Edition. London: H. Grevel & Co. 

SaunTermnes tv Firorence. A New Artistic and Practical Handbook 
for English and American Tourists. By E. Grifi, Maps and 
Illustrations. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

Firry Years 1x Sourn Arrica; BEING Some RECOLLECTIONS AND 
REFLECTIONS OF A VETERAN PIONEER. By G. Nicholson. Illustrated. 
London : W. W. Greener. 

A Hanppoox or Travet-Tatx. Intended to Serve as an Interpreter 
to English Travellers Abroad and Foreigners in England. 
Eighteenth Edition. London : John Murray. 

Tus Prometugvs Vincrus oF Aiscuyivs. With Introduction and 
Notes by E. E. Sikes, M.A., and St. J. B. Wynne Willson, M.A. 
London and New York : Macmillan & Co, 





and made no secret of the fact, but he insisted that he enter- 
tained no sense of resentment—a matter which it is difficult to 
believe in the light of some of his caustic and energetic remarks. 
The significance of the following words is obvious, and needs no 
comment. They were uttered shortly after William IT. had dis- 
missed the pilot who had weathered the storms and established 
the dynasty. “Iam pleased to find that the Emperor means to 
undertake personally the work of government, but I am sorry 
that he did not let me know before that he had had enough of 
me. I should myself have prepared a better exit. But, after 
all, I derive consolation from the fact that if the Crown is a real 
power in Germany I have mainly contributed to that result.” 
‘There are many characteristic comments on men and movements 
ju these pages, and much unconscious self-revelation. 

Many books have been written in recent years on the great 
art-centres of Northern Italy, but there is still room for a mono- 
graph so admirable as “ Saunterings in Florence.” It is written 
avowedly for the guidance of English and American tourists, 
and its authoress, Signora Grifi, has kept steadily in view the 
practical requirements of cultured strangers within the gates of 
one of the most fascinating and, in the artistic sense, most 
opulent cities inthe world. It proves to be no mere compilation, 
but a book of real thongh lightly handled knowledge. The 
august historical memories of Florence are pithily described, 
and the proud rank which belongs to the city in the annals of 
the Italian renaissance are not merely described but interpreted 
with the help of modest but luminous criticism. Apart from all 
this, the book deals exhaustively with the treasures in the Uffizi 
and Pitti Galleries, as well as in the museums, public libraries, 
and private picture salons of the city. Art-criticism apart, the 
volume is packed with practical information about Florenee past 
and present, and it descends to homely details about cab fares, 
restaurants, cafés, the cost of living, circular tickets, and the 
like. There are many illustrations in the volume, a dozen maps, 
and exactly the kind of hints which sensible people with a 
superfluity of neither time nor money are sure to value. 

“Fifty Years in South Africa” is the attractive title of a 
disappointing book. Mr. Nicholson first saw Cape Town as far 
back as 1844, and he has lived the ordinary life of a pioneer 
settler all through the changes which have since taken place in 
that quarter of the globe. The opening chapters of his book 
pussess a certain interest, since they describe the primitive 
condition of affairs which then prevailed in what is now the 
Orange Free State. Sportsmen, especially, are certain to 
appreciate racy descriptions of adventures amongst the big 
game which then abounded. Mr. Nicholson is old enough to 
remember hunters like Gordon Cummingg and missionaries like 
David Livingstone, and reminiscences 6f such men, however 
slight, are always welcome, Unfortunately the closing chapters 
of the book are filled with railing accusations against Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy in South Africa, and President Kruger's 
rule in the Transvaal. The allusions to Mr. Gladstone are in 
the worst possible taste, but they do nothing more than advertise 
the vulgarity of the writer. Mr. Nicholson levels many cheap 
sneers at the Boers; but they are nearly all so violent and 
abusive as to defeat their own purpose. Altogether, in spite of 
an occasional shrewd passage and some interesting stories of 
sport, this is a weak book, juvenile in its violent antipathies, 
and quite unworthy of a man who has lived so long in the land. 

Bavon’s reputation for practical wisdom is not likely to suffer 
by the assertion that a mau who ventured into a foreign country 
before he had made himself, in some degree at least, familiar 
with its speech, was a man who crossed the seas to go to school 
rather than to travel. ‘“ A Handbook of Travel-Talk ” is a title 
which explains itself. The little book so named consists of a 
collection of questions, separ and vocabularies in English, 
Frevch, German, and Italian, intended for the use not merely of 
English travellers abroad but of foreigners in England It 
needs small praise, for it has already found a generous welcome 
—a statement which is sufficiently proved when we add that the 
present is the eighteenth edition of this little pocket-interpreter. 
The present issue differs from previous editions in being divided 
into fourteen distinct but comprehensive groups of subjects, 
arranged in the order in which the traveller is likely to become 
concerned with them. Great pains have been taken to bring the 
vocabularies up to date, in respect te telephones, bicycles, and 
all the most recent resources of civilisation, The volume does 
not profess tv be more than a pocket-companion for ready refer- 
ence in those little entanglements of speech to which most of us 
are liable when we part company with our native shores. There 
is a good index, soll Ge language of complaint and compliment 
alike come amusingly into view. 

We have received a school book which gives the Greek text 
of the “ Prometheus Vinetus” of AMschylus, with critical and 
explanat ry notes by two Cambridge scholars. The manual is 
intended for the higher forms of public schools as well as for 
University use, and the text is wisely conservative. The intro- 
duction diseusses the myth of Prometheus as it exists in Greek 
literature before Auschylus, as well as its superlative revival by 
that dramatic poet. The date of the play is discussed, and the 
conditions under which it was ac in ancient times, and 


various points connected with the authenticity of its text are 
i The notes are unusually full and strictly critical. 
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NOTICE. 
—o— 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
should be received not LaTER than THurspay Mornia. 

Tue SpkaKER is published weekly. Applications for copies, and 
Subscriptions, should be sent to Tue Spzaker Office, 115, Fleet 
Street, E.C. 

Eprrortat COMMUNICATIONS 
should be addressed to ‘‘Tae Eprror,’’ and ADVERTISEMENTS to 
‘THe MaANaGeEr.”’ 

The Editor cannot return manuscripts which are sent to him 
unsolicited. 

Tue SPEAKER may be obtained in Paris every Saturday morning 
at No. 31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the principal Kiosques. It may 
also be obtained of the following, among other foreign ksellers :— 

Mr. F. A. Brocknavs, 16, Querstrasse, Leipzig. 

Messrs. J. Leskaue & Co., 46, Rue de la Madeleine, Brussels. 

THE CAMMERMEYER BoGHaNnpEL, Carl Johans Gade, 41 and 43, 
Christiania. 

Mr. Witi1amM Frick, Graben 27, Vienna. 

Messrs. Krrsercer & Kusper, Booksellers, Amsterdam. 

Messrs. J. C. Jura & Co., Cape Town. 

Messrs, Ketty & Watsu, Shanghai, Hongkong, Yokohama, and 


—_ — 
gssks. HicGrnsoTHam & Co., 164 and 165, Mount Road, Madras. 
TgeRMs oF SuBSCRIPTIONS BY Post. 


Home. Foreign Postal Union. 
Yearly ~ oo Oe Yearly — fF * 
Half-yearly .., 14s. Half-yearly ... lds, 
Quarterly a 7s. Quarterly 7s. 6d. 


ScaLe oF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Front and Back Cover and First Page facing matter, £12. 





rage oon ... £10 0 O| Narrow Column oo. £8 6 8 

f-Page : 5 0 0O| Half-Column ... ~~ tas 

Quarter-Page ... 210 0} Quarter-Column m nme 
CoMPANTES. 

Outside Page .- £14 0 0| Inside Page «. £12 0 0 


Smaller spaces pro rata. Terms: net, 





MR. BROWNING'S SYSTEM OF 
TREATING SHORT SICHT 


Reduces it and Improves the Vision. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician, 


President of the British Optical Association, and Author of 
** Our Eyes” (now in its Seventeenth Edition), price 1s., 


63, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 








May be consulted personally free of charge. 
RN aoe On, 
OW INSURANCE 
Sy iz OFFICE. 


x HEAD OFFICE: 


nee aw” 63, Threadneedle St., London, E.C. 


Sum Insured in 1897 
EXCEFDS 


£425,000,000. 


MONTHLY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


The Coming of Carlism. By E. J. Dillon. 

Popular Church History. By J. Horace Round. ' 

The Likeness of Christ: a Reply. By Sir Wyke Bayliss. 

The Yangtse Valley and its Trade. y Archibald Little. 

Mr. Andrew Lang and the Murder of Cardinal Beaton. By D. Hay 
Fleming, LL.D 

Christian Legends of the Hebrides. By A. Goodrich-Freer. 

Gustave Moreau: the Modern Mind in Classical Art. By C. I. Holmes. 

Philosophy and the Newer Sociology. By Professor Caldwell. 

Englishwomen and Agriculture. 2 Virginia M. Crawford. 

The Salvation Army: a Note of Warning. By John Hollins. 

New Japan and her Constitutional Outlook. By Tokiwo Yokoi. 





60, CHARING OROBS, 8.W. 
BRANCH OFFICES | 535 OXFORD STREET, W. 
40, CHANCERY LANE, W.O. 


IN 
Lonpow 42, MINCING LANE, E.C. 








London: ISBISTER & CO., Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
No. 259. SEPTEMBER, 1898. 


Endymion. By SterHen PHI tuirs. 

What is Social Evolution? By Hersert Spencer. 

The Art Treasures of America. By Wittiam Suarp. 

The Historical Method of J. A. Froude. | Feeperic Harrison. 

A Recent Business Tour in China. By C. A. Moretnc, 

Vitalism. By Joun Hacpane, M.D., F.R.S. (Lecturer on Physiology, Oxford). 
Paris Prisons during the Terror. By H. Scut'tz Witson. 

Emigrant Education. By Grorce Jacos Hotvoaxe. 

The Return of the Jews to Palestine. By Oswatp Joun Simon. 

An African Adventure. By Artuur Barinc Kog. 

A Catholic’s View of “‘ Helbeck of Bannisdale.” By the Rev. Father CLarxe, S.J. 
Unparliamentary Expressions. By Micnagst MacDonacu. 

The New American Imperialism. By Edward Dicey, C.B. 

What was Primitive Christianity? By W. S. Litty. 








London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LTD. 








SECOND LARGE EDITION NOW READY. 


CHINA IN TRANSFORMATION. 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, 
Geld Medallist, Royal Geographical Society. 
With Frontispiece, Maps, Plans, Copious Index, &c. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. 


“The conception and execution are alike felicitous. .. . It is 
sincerely to be hoped that his pages will be widely read, for there 
is no current topic upon which it is so urgent that public opinion 
should be informed, no current question so pregnant with far-reach- 
ing effects. His pages are replete with information.”—Times. 


THE STUDENT'S MOTLEY. The Rise of 


the Danish Republic. By JoHN LoTHROP MOTLEY. Condensed, 
with Introduction and Notes, and an Historical Sketch of the Dutch 
People from 1584 to 1897, by WILLIAM ELLIoT GriFFIS. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d [Second Edition. 
‘*We have here, in fact, a complete history of the Dutch, which, based as Mr. 
Griffis’s part of the Work is, upon the latest and most trustworthy materials, 
cannot but be of great utility to the class for whom the manual is intended. The 
book, it should be added, is freely and inst uctively illustrated.” —G/ode. 








NEW FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
SECOND EDITION. 


MEG OF THE SCARLET FOOT. By 


W. Epwarps Tiresuck, Author of ‘‘ The Little Widow,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


‘‘A remarkable novel. It is surprisingly clever, and possessed of a fascination 
something like the old fairy tales had when they were new.” — Zhe Scotsman. 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE STORY OF A PLAY. 


By W. D. 
HOWELLS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
‘** A work which has the merit of being thoroughly enjoyable.” —Sfectator. 
SECOND EDITION JUST READY. 


IN THE SARGASSO SEA, a Novel. By 


THOMAS A. JANVIER. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 
“This book must secure its author a notable place among modern romancers.”’— 
SECOND EDITION. 


Glasgow Herald. 
SILENCE, and other Stories. By Mary E. 


Wickins, Author of ‘‘A New England Nun,” ‘' Jerome,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
“A delight from cover to cover." — Academy. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, London and New York. 


ST. MARY'S HOSPITAL 


MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Paddington, W. 








THe WINTER SESSION 
Begins on OCTOBEK 3rd 
With an Introductory Address, at 3 p.m., by DR. CALEY. 


THE ANNUAL DINNER will be held in the Evening, at the 
King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant, Mr. J. N. MOORE, J.P., in 
the Chair. 





ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 


One of £144, two of £78 15s., one of £52 ros., two of £57 155. (these two oper 
to Students from Oxford and Cambridge) will be awarded by Examination on 
September 2ist and 22nd. 

There are Sixteen Resident Appointments in the Hospital open to students 
without expense. The School provides complete preparation for the higher Ex- 
aminations and Degrees of the Universities. Special attention is directed to the 
fact that the authorities of the Medical School have for the first time thrown open 
all the Special Classes for the Higher Examinations free to Students. 

The Reside stial College is at present at 33 and 35, Westbourne Terrace, W. 
Terms may be had on application to the Warden, Mr. H. S. Couttsr. 


NEW OUT-PATIENTS’ DEPARTMENT. 


The New Out-Patients’ Department, which covers an area of over 20,000 
superficial square feet, was opened in May. It occupies the entire ground floor of 
the new Clarence Wing, which when completed will also provide additional wards 
and a Residential College for Medical Officers and Students. 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The New School Buildings and Laboratories, begun in the Midsummer vacatior 
of last year, were completed by the middle of the Winter Session. The Physio- 
logical Laboratories have been further increased, and form a series of rooms which 
occupy the whole of the first floor of both the old and new buildings. 

A fresh Laboratory, fitted with electric light and all modern improvements, for 
the study of Biology, Pathology, and Bacteriology has been added. 

All the buildings hitherto used for the Out-patients’ Department of the Hospital 
have been apportioned to the Medical School for purposes of new laboratories, class 
rooms, and a new A complete reorganisation of the Pathological Depart- 
ment has lately been made, with provision of extensive new laboratories for 
Pathology and Bacteriol , and an improved Museum for Pathological specimens 
with a special Anatomical Department. 

For prospectus apply to Mr. F. H. Mappgn, School Secretary. 

G. P. FIELD, Dean. 
A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean. 
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Educational. 


IG HBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
ESTABLISHED 1865. 
J. O. DUFF. 
ENTRANCE 


PrRincrPaL” “ 
CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES. 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Public Examination Results, December, 1893, to April, 1898 :— 
210 SUCCESSES, 27 IN HONOURS, 12 MARKS OF DISTINCTION, 
Including— 
Marlborough Scholarship, December, 1896. 
Royal Naval Engineer Studentship (Open Competition), April, 1897. 
Previous Examination, Cambridge University, October, 1896, and June, 
1897. 
Royal Naval Cadetship (6th out of 55) 
Law Preliminary Examination, April, 
Preparatory Department ror Boys From 6 To 10, 
For Illustrated Prospe tus, 


, April, 1898, 
1898. 


&c., apply to the Principal. 


N ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
Founpep 1807. Inctusrve FEes. 
J. D. McCLURE, M.A., LL.D. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Secretary, or to the Boarding-house 
Master (E. W. Harturrax, M.A.). 


Heap Master: 


LKLEY SCHOOL. 
stituted and Rebuilt 1893.)—A High-class Public School. 
Spacious and ¢ 


(Founded 1607. Re-con- 


Most 
‘omplete Premises, finely situated on Edge of Moors. 
Bracing climate. Gymnasium, Laboratories, Workshop, Sanatorium, 
large Playing Fields. Fees, £55 to £65 per annum inclusive. Boarders 
received by the Head Master in the School House and in the Hostel 
under the Second Master. Prospectus, etc., on application to the 
Head Master, F, SWANN, Esa., B.Sc., B.A. 


LA AUSANNE.—Edueational Home for Girls. 
ecial Studies—French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, Painting. 


Miss WILLS, formerly HEAD MISTRESS of the Norwich High 


School, and Madame DE WORMS, Maison Fl », Avenue Closelet. 
Miss Wills may be seen by appointmen abe d a mpeed S.W. 
ntil Sept. lith, when she returns t _preett with the pr 


i: ASTBOURNE.—Lady Cunliffe has pe iui 


knowledge of the happy life and healthful Educational Care 
given to the Girls in a very PRIVATE SCHOOL, delightfully 
domiciled. Its Principal has also the warm recommendation of Lady 


Elphinstone, Lady 
Avonmore, Meads, Eastbourne, 


Stirling, and other mothers,—Address, H. M. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 
H. W. EVE, Esa., M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, 

MICHAELMAS eae yh mmences MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 12tl 
The School is « n in strict a rdar e ‘with the principles lai 
wn by the Fom lers F Wusecntier Gdllnen, ant io-at nised as a first- 
e modern and « ] 
For Prospectus apply at t 


Heap Master, 


Office, Gower Str 


eet, W.C. 
J. M HORSBU RGH, M.A., Secretary. 





Prudential Assurance Company, 


Lim 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


ITED, 


1848. 


Invested Funds £30,000,000. 





BIRKBECK BAN K, 


Southampton B Lane, London, W.C. 
Invested Funds £10,000,000. 
Number of 


per CENT. INTEREST allowe 


Accounts, 85.094. 
a A-HALF 
on dem ° 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
balances, when not drawn below £100 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
Small deposits received, and Interest allowed monthly on each completed £1. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, post free. 
Telephone No. 5 FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
‘ Brnxeecr, Lonpon. 


on the minimum m¢ 


purchased and sold for customers, 


Holborn. 


Telegraphic Address 





{on DEPOSITS, repayable 


mthly 








THE BOOKMAN 


For SEPTEMBER 
Is Now Ready, price SIXPENCE, 





CONTAINING— 
PORTRAITS OF 
MISS MAY SINCLAIR, 
MISS GWENDOLINE KEATS, 
MR. GELETT BURGESS, 
MR. G. H. PERRIS, 
MR. TOM GALLON, 
MR. ROBERT HERRICK, 
MR. W. S. MAUGHAN, 
MR. M. P. SHIEL, 
MRS. PENROSE, 
AND DRAWINGS OF 


CLEMENT SHORTER. 


MY BOOK-SHELVES: 


GELETT BURGESS. 


IMPRESSIONS OF LITI 


NEW WRITERS. 
MISS MAY SINCLAIR. 
MISS GWENDOLINE KEATS ( 


POETRY. 
THE VOYAGE 0 
MORTAL YOUTH. By 


THE DISCOUNT QUESTION. 


By J. 


THE JOURNALIST. 


NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


NEWS NOTES. New Books. 
Novel Notes. Young Author’s Page. 

Sale. 
AND 


THE CASTLE OF ZENDA, 


REMINISCENT. By Crement Suorrer. 


RARY LONDON. By Gaevetr Burcess 


ZACK "). 


BRAN TO EMAIN, THE ISLE OF IM- 


Ernest Revs. 


MACNIVEN. 


The Bookman’s Table. 
Books Wanted and for 


ALL THE USUAL FEATURES. 


ndon: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Holland: 





The Coronation Fétes. 


For Pictures of the 


ROYAL THRONE. 

THE DAM: THE TRAFALGAR SQUARE OF 
HOLLAND. 

THE QUEEN'S DRAWING ROOM. 

THE PAINTERS’ CAR IN THE PAGEANT. 

SOLDIERS OF THE QUEEN. 


See this Week's issue of the 


WESTMINSTER BUDGET. 


32 PAGES OF LETTERPRESS AND PICTURES. 


THE ORPHANS: A Drawing by E. Borough Johnson. 

PEACE FOR THE NEW CENTURY. With Cartoon by 
F.C.G 

REV. C. H. SPURGEON’S FAMILY BIBLE. Facsimile of 
the Marriage Entry 

LETTERS FROM DIANA, LADY CHESTERFIELD.— 
XII. 


ST. MICHAEL AND THE DEVIL. Illustrated. 
MEMS. FROM THE MAGS. 


WEEK-ENDS OFF. SURREY, 
SOUTH COAST. |! 


THE UNDERSTUDY.- - Il. 

THE FOX AND THE TIGER: 
P. J. Billing 

CONCERNING DRESS. Iilustrated. 

THE PRINTING PRESS AND ART. Illustrated. 

MR. SPURGEON’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Illustrated. 

OUR CHESS PAGE. 

WHEN GEORGE THE THIRD WAS KING: A SQU- 
VENIR OF HIS JUBILEE. 
ALL THE WEEK’S NEWS, 

WAGS, &c. 


PRICE 3d. By POST, 3)d. 


By F. C. ¢ 


SUSSEX, AND THE 


A Story in Pen and Ink. By 


HOW THE WORLD 





PUBLISHING OFFICE: TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





